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Three Common Faults Of Camping 


Round-Up Of Summer Activities 


Ind. Postage Guaranteed. 


Return Undeliverable Copies to ACA 


Martinsville, 


Report Of Camp Health Symposium 





Best way 


to start 
| thed : 


a hearty 


breakfast _ 
of pancakes 


made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix! 


Start your campers off with a wholesome tasty 
meal— pancakes! Low in cost, so easy to prepare, 
pancakes are the camp director’s and 

dietician’s answer to quality conscious budget 
control. And Aunt Jemima has made a business 
of preparing the finest, simplest pancake mix 

for homes, restaurants . . . and camps. 

For individual servings, ask for Aunt Jemima’s 
Pancake Mix Portion Packs. Each pack makes one 
complete serving, permits menu variation and 
accurate cost control. Great for overnight trips! 


4 Serve delicious pancakes, and serve the brand 
Le _ known best for generations—Aunt Jemima. 
QUAKE R Your campers will know the difference= 
| - 4 and so will you! 





CAKE MIX 
Institutional Sales Department ‘OR WArSiES, TOO! 


E te. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
| ae Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, illinois 
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FINALLY - 
THE POISON 
PLANT PRO 
GAN 

BE SOLVED 


AQUA IVY’* offers 
two-way plan—FREE! 





Here’s how the plan works 


PREVENTION — Aqua Ivy will provide—free— 
quantities of its informative booklet “Facts You 
Should Know About Poison Ivy and Poison Oak”. 
This booklet explains the poison plant problem, 
and how Aqua Ivy Tablets were developed to pro- 
vide immunity to poison plants. It also includes 
research findings, clinical documentation. 
Include This Booklet In Your Pre-Season 

Mailing To All Camp Parents 

RECOGNITION — Aqua Ivy will also send, free, 
this new poster which illustrates poison plants, 
tells how to recognize them, describes where 
and how they grow. Thus, those campers who 
are still susceptible (because they haven’t taken 
Aqua Ivy Tablets) may learn to avoid contact 
with poison plants. 


Exhibit This Poster Prominently 
Where All Your Campers Will See It 


Here’s all you do 


Just fill out the coupon, and indicate the quan- 
tity of folders and posters you require. And tell 
us where you want this material shipped. 








SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., DEPT. CM-1 
P.O. BOX 117, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Please rush the following quantities of Aqua Ivy folders 
and posters. _.......folders -§___—sposters 


Camp Name 





Address 





City Zone State 





Director's Name 
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enc or AQUA IY AP TABLETS 


NG IMMUNITY AG 
THE SYNTEK CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


*WHAT IS AQUA IVY? AQUA IVY is a tablet that 


provides remarkably effective protection-from-within 





against poison ivy and poison oak. Taken before 
the poison plant season starts, Aqua Ivy Tablets 


can give your campers season-long immunity 
to poison ivy and poison oak. Aqua Ivy Tablets 





are proven effective, proven safe, even for children. 
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Extra quality 

in materials 

and workmanship 
makes Webb tents 
an economical, 
lasting investment 
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& Summer Activities Round-Up 


5 Checks for a Good Program 

How Nature Encourages Creativeness 
In Conservation — Little Things Count 
50 Checkpoints for Safe Overnights 
Checklist for Safe Camp Programs 
Planning Successful Campfires 

Better Trail Meals Mean Better Trips 
Camp Menu With Quantity Recipes 
Listening Corner Has Unique Place 
Choose Folk Songs Carefully 

Water Games Aid Skill Development 
Fun With Water Basketball 

Platter Boats Add Waterfront Fun 
Movies Add to All Program Areas 


> 1960 Summer Buying Guide 


> Editorial Features 
Report On Camp Health Symposium 
Three Common Faults of Camping 
Marjorie Camp and Barbara Ellen Joy 
Louis J. Polskin, Ph.D., M.D. 
Sidney N. Geal 


The New WEBB Indian Tipi is copied from 
a real Sioux Indian pattern and is consid- 
ered the most authentic commercially made 
tipi on the market. Made in 4 sizes 12’ to 
20’ diam. 





WALL TENTS 


Snake Bite Emergencies 
Heavily reinforced, extra-high walls, over- The Core of Camping 
lapping door flaps. Laced corners. Made of 


durable treated Army duck. ® Service Features 
* 


Cover: Camp Illahee, 
North Carolina 

Letters From Readers 

Books for Better Camping 


ACA News of the Month 
Section News 

Equipment 

Classified Advertisements 


HIKING TENTS 


for woodsmen who like 
to travel light 











Edited and Published by, 
Galloway Publishing Co. 
120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


Official Publication of 
American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 


BAKER TENT .. . large enough for cots, 
light enough to be carried by one person. 


PRESIDENT: Fred V. Rogers, 3940 W. 49/2 
St., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT: Stanley Michaels, 
Roslyn Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: Gunnar Peterson, Room 
1302, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3; J. Wendell 
Howe, Box 308, Menlo Park, Calif. 


SECRETARY: Marjorie Leonard, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ., of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 


TREASURER: Otto Rosahn, 302 W. 12th St., 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: Howard Galloway. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Marjorie Hicks, Managing 
Editor; Nancie Bray and Olga Loukides, As- 
sistant Editors. 


19647 


simple to 
erect, no 
bulky poles 


to carry CIRCULATION STAFF: 


culation Supervisor; Viola 
scription Supervisor. 


Florence Sanders, Cir- 
E. Johnson, Sub- 
Also available 

= top-quality 

onchos, Sleep- “3 
ing Bags, Cots and Groundcloths ADVERTISING STAFF: Stanley £. Walker, 


Eastern Adv. Mgr.; Nancy Williams, Promo- 














29458 N. 4th St. © Phila. 33, Pa_| 


Official suppliers to Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout National Equipment Services | 
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New York 14. 


PAST PRESIDENT: T. R. Alexander, 304 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh 22. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Jerald B. New- 
ton, Camp Pinnacle, West Lebanon, N. H. 


Headquarters Staff — EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR: Hugh W. Ransom; ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Gerard Harrison; 
STANDARDS DIRECTOR: Sidney N. Geal. 


Nationa! 


tion Mgr.; Agnes Burfeind, Production. 


FAR WEST REPRESENTATIVE: Richard B. Kil- 
ner Co., 3142 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and 465 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Please send all editorial and advertising 
correspondence to Camping Magazine, 
120 W. 7th Street, Plainfield, WN. J. 





Vol. 32, No. 7. Published by Galloway Publishing Co., monthly November through June, semi-monthly in January. Publication office: 


J.K.G., Crowells Rd., 
bership includes Campi 


one in N.J. ee editorial, c 
ne; 
over one year old, $1, Annual Buying Guide Ise o 
microfilm from University Mi 


in U.S. and . 
Issue, ty Someine Magazine is indexed in 
erodime, Entered $8 second-class matter, Post 


tion an advertising offices: 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. ACA mem- 
where. Single copies, regular 
the Educational Index and available on 


issue 60c, issues 
Office, Edison, N. J. 
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SS WHEN YOU TALK OF 
°*Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good cnough 


“Natural well” water or “spring-fed” water doesn’t mean safe 

____ water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 

-+3 looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 
— bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 
throughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 


5-92 
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.. Nropieal Shorty. - 


WHILE THEY LAST — $15.00 a dozen! 


TAILORED FOR BRITISH ARMY OFFICERS! | 


Top quality material. Easy to launder. Deep pockets! Wide waist bands. 


* . %™ These tropical shorts cost the British Government nearly $5.00 a pair— 
mm are tailored to rigid British specifications and are selling at ‘‘give 
away’” prices. 


IDEAL FOR CAMPING, HIKING, BOATING. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER 
While sizes are complete (29 through 40) 


Send check, money order, sizes wanted to 


WOODSIDE SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 926 Springfield, Missouri 











WASH and 
SANITIZE 


in minutes--- 
instead of hours: 





yf DeLuxe Stainless Steel 
@ IT WASHES @ IT RINSES 
@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 














25” 1D. 
BOWL | 


“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles—Stock Pots—Milk Cans—Insu- 
lated Carrier-Dispensers or any Large 
Containers — Waste Baskets, etc., re- 
quire cleaning and sterilizing—It does 
the job Faster, more thoroughly and 
with the greatest emphasis on Sanita- 
tion — Pays for itself quickly. It per- 
mits the use of Hot Water, Cold Water 
and Steam—in any combination or 
sequence — Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-24 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Camping for Mentally Retarded 

It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read “School Camping for the 
Mentally Handicapped,” by Sidney 
Freedman (Camping Magazine, 
March 1960). His experiences with 
the group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren are exactly in line with our find- 
ings at Mountainview. 

For the past three years we have 
served a group of these children in 
our camp devoted exclusively to their 
needs. Our boys and girls are the 
mongoloids, the brain-injured and the 
slow-learners. The I-Q range is 30- 
75 and the age range is 7-18. During 
the 1960 season we are planning, on 
a trial basis, to serve a group of re- 
tarded adults. 

I can only take issue with Mr. 
Freedman on one statement of his, 
“It is hoped that camp people, when 
called upon, will recognize and seize 
the opportunity to lend their facili- 
ties and special skills to the growth 
of this exciting concept,” and then 
only if Mr. Freedman means to pro- 
mote camping for the retarded in the 
regular camp. Our experience has 
shown that such competitive mixing 
of the normal and retarded camper 
is not conducive to the best interests 
of the retarded. 

Henry M. Lubin 
Mountainview Camp 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


Objective Interpretation 

The After Taps article in the May 
issue of Camping Magazine, “Citizen- 
ship Training,’ by Sidney B. Alexan- 
der, is valuable in pointing out a 
point of view which many of our 
members would hold in_ sincerity. 
However, the genius and uniqueness 
of the American way is to try always 
to honor the minority point of view 
so long as it is not treasonous. Ameri- 
ca has always welcomed and nurtured 
a wide variety of religious and patri- 
otic presuasions and activities by 
majority and minority groups within 
our country. 

Let us hope that the seventh ACA 
objective will always have a broad and 
understanding interpretation that will 
allow our camps to follow their own 
religious and patriotic orientation. 

The right to religious freedom and 
patriotic expression also has a corol- 


lary—the right to be non-religious 


and to express patriotism in many 
different ways. 
Roberts D. Burr 


More on “Spelunking” 

I read with interest the article by 
John Seeger, “Have You Tried Spe- 
lunking?” (Camping Magazine, Janu- 
ary 1960.) I even talked it over with 
a few friends. Some objected vigor- 
ously. Others were tongue in cheek, 
non-committal. The word “spelunk- 
ing’ perhaps caused some raised eye- 
brows. 

But, let's look at the activity, not 
its name. Cave exploration offers 
basically sound camp program _ pos- 
sibilities. First, it offers exploration 
and adventure. 

Second, it offers informal, but 
thrilling, education. We learn much 
of the products of the earth. Why 
not know the earth itself? 

But, in addition to offering sound 
camp program possibilities, “spelunk- 
ing’ calls for good camping to con- 
duct it. I am sure Mr. Seeger does 
not claim that his article is a “Hand- 
book for Conducting Spelunking in 
Camp.” But, note the good camping 
even this short article outlined. 

1. Director oversees techniques 
and judgment and safety precautions 
used by leaders. This is Director- 
Counselor relationship that is neces- 
sary in all camping. 

2. Basic skills are learned before 
use: knots, cliff climbing, rope tech- 
nique. 

3. Outside specialists are brought 
in to help. National Spzliological 
Society and professional suggestions 
are secured. 

4. Safety measures 
planned and practiced. 

5. Only small groups of campers, 
6 to 12, that need to be cooperative, 
can be used in this adventure. 

6. Counselors lead! Counselors 
follow-up! Counselor-camper _ rela- 
tionships must be close. 

7. Related knowledge and learn- 
ings are incorporated: insect life, 
erosion, fossils, qualities of stone 
(not just quantity,) trail construc- 
tion. 

8. There is purpose beyond the im- 
mediate adventure—mapping, record- 
ing and publishing. 

Sure, “spelunking” has its dangers 
but good camp leaders in “spelunk- 
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are studied. 





ing areas” will have to develop and 
use safety education and devices to 
fii their need just as camp leaders 
have done with horseback riding, 
mountain climbing, sailing, and win- 
ter and wilderness camping. 

Robert W. Tully 

Bradford Woods 

Martinsville, Ind. 


Camping IS Education 

| have read the monograph 
“Camping IS Education,” published 
by American Camping Association 
(Camping Magazine, January 1960.) 
If, as the article states in the open- 
ing sentence, “Education is _ recog- 
nized as a continuing process in 
growth which goes on with greater 
or less intensity through each waking 
hour,” why go to the time and ex- 
pense of trying to justify camping’s 
rele as an _ educational process? 
Aren't all campers awake sometime 
during the day? 

Why is such an article necessary? 

Is it because camps would like to 
be classified legally as schools? Does 
the camping profession wish to be 
labeled “educational” so that it can 
reap the legal benefits enjoyed by 
educational institutions? To gain 
this status are we, as camp directors, 
willing to dilute the word education 
to include everything and in_ the 
process do a disservice to camps as 
well as schools? 

Ihe legal status of camps can be 
raised out of the hotel, motel and 
tourist court classification to the level 
of educational institutions where 
camps belong by the simple process 
of selling the similarity of operation. 
The administration and organization 
of a summer camp is almost identi- 
cal with a school or college. The 
problems are the same. In the broad 
sense of the word, camping is as 
educational and no more educational 
than our schools, homes _ and 
churches. 

By embracing the’ educational 
aspects of camping we are in danger 
of selling out our birthright! We are 
completely forgetting the one aspect 
of camping that neither home, nor 
school, nor church can offer to the 
same degree. This is camping’s 
recreational advantages. If camp 
training can sow the seeds of recrea- 
tion to be enjoyed as an avocation 
throughout adult life, then camping 
has justified its existence. 

To recreate means “to give fresh 
life to.” Let’s be recreators, not 
educators. Let’s put recreation back 
in camping. 

Arthur B. Johnson 
Dr. Johnsons’ Camps 
Raymond, Maine 
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COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
ALL CAMP NEEDS. 

Many patterns in variety 
of colors on white 
background to choose 
from. Plain ware in multi 


colors also available. 


KENRO 


CORPORATION 


igactololalic Pan AALiaelaliia 


en / 


TO THAT CRASH AND CLATTER @ 
IN YOUR KITCHEN! 


Are you a bear for breaking camp 
dishes? KENRO Melmac® will outfox 
you! Camp owners really gopher this 
break-resistant dinnerware. They toss 
washing worries out the tent — the 
K.P. crew can DROP IT, WHACK 
IT, WASH IT BY MACHINE! 


And, no need to be the fas- 
tidious raccoon — KENRO 
Melmac® is germ free, sanitary! 
So, be a bright beaver — get 
goin’ — get the dinnerware that 
saves you money every day 

on maintenance cost! 


Don’t be badgered into buying just 

any ole’ dishes — “the cunning 

coyote always calculates — YOU 

choose quality KENRO Melmac® 

dinnerware — they’ll never leave 
you “up the creek!” 


And so, deer camp owners, there 
you have it— when it’s chow 
time, get out KENRO Melmac®! 


MELMAC’ 


The miracle break-resistant dinnerware 


Write for our 1960 Camp Service Proposal. Get on our mailing 
list for frequent special offers! 


KENRO CORP., - - Fredonia, Wisconsin 





Camping rm 
eliminate BOOKS FOR CAMPING 
: The Unique Mission of The 
d 5 Summer Camp 
By C. Walton Johnson, published 


ee Peas | << 5 — 
fis “ : by Mr. Johnson, Weaverville, N. C. 
al — _ Also available from ACA, Martins- 
ee __ Photos taken at water wee(ls ville, Ind., 1 to 4 copies, 75¢ each; 
Illinois Beptist Stete Camp, Pinckneyville, Il. - _ 5 to 24 copies, 60¢ each; 25 or more 
ae ae | | copies, 50¢ each. 
al de Reviewed by Wes H. Klusmann, 
National Director of Camping, Boy 


Scouts of America and Past-president, 
ACA 


water Scum | The “Oak Quality” in a boy gained 
| through contact with the earth, and 


AFTER S | day to day mastering of the basic 
| Skills of existence through wilderness 

insect larvae living, shines through this beautifully 

| worded, spiritually centered mono- 


graph. 
C. Walton Johnson, one of the 


ns | truly great camp directors of our 
WI time, has drawn deeply from the well 
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of experience and his adventures in 
(AQUATIC WEED KILLER) reading to share with contemporary 


camp directors and counselors a sig- 
nificant interpretation of the nature- 
oriented camp. 
Just spray it over the water surface and both sub- 
merged and emergent weeds and scum will be destroyed Stepping Stones to Nature 
E e J By R. O. Bale, Burgess Publishin 


ieee ati, 5 1g 
within 48 hours. One treatment will give you cleaner lakes, Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 


ponds, and streams for as long as 10 years. See how Minn., $2.50. 


A resource for camp leaders and 
other youth group leaders, this book 
describes activities and projects to 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY | arouse interest in the weather, the 


sun and stars, growing things, earth, 
air and water. Like its forerunner, 
PARKE-HILL CHEMICAL CORP. | “Creative Nature Crafts,” the pro- 
gram ideas employ materials found 
29¢ BERTEL AVENUE | In woods, fields and auies. | 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK | 
Role Playing; Group Work 


MOunt Vernon 8-7220-1-2 | Leadership Library, Association 
| Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
$1.00 each. 

| These three books have recently 
_ been added to the Leadership Library. 
ALL-NEW | How to Use Role ents ere 
ly, by Alan F. Klein, gives more than 
a 30 specific uses of the role playing 
. method and illustrates them with case 

FoLp Ki G studies and examples. 
FOLDING BANQUET How to Help Groups Make Deci- 
igri sah : TABLE LINE sions, by Grace Loucks Elliott, is a 
FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES | | suide to sound, democratically-orient 


Kitchen committees, social groupe, attention! Direct-from-actory prices — discounts up to ed techniques for group thinking, de- 

¢ — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE ision-maki ‘ action. 

1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, cision-making and pure m 

convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, How to Work with Teen-Age 

ee eae in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. Groups, by Dorothy M. Roberts. pre- 
or our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Fold Table ' % ‘ atti 

and Chair Tracks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platiorms. Send to: | | SCMts youth’s needs, adult attitudes, 


TCL ORCN UTE 17! Church st. ROUSSE | Program planning and evaluation in 


practical terms. 


Parko Algaecide can help you. 
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The 
m STEPHENSON 
The Teaching of Tennis | MINUTEMAN 


By Eloise Jaeger and Harry Leigh- 
ton, Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., 
$3.25. . 
Written to help instructors do a saves minutes that 
better job of teaching tennis, the save lives 
authors describe exercises, strokes 
and action and offer material on Here’s the MINUTEMAN RESUSCITATOR in a nutshell: 
group motivation, class procedures SMALL 2414” x 8%” x 7%". 
and practical ideas for use of facili- LIGHT under 30 ibs. with tank. 


ties and equipment. VERSATILE resuscitator, inhalator and aspirator, all in one 
instrument. With extra Midget attachment, the 
MINUTEMAN will resuscitate 2 patients and 


Animal Habits aspirate a third simultaneously. 
By George F. Mason. Morrow Jun- ECONOMICAL operates 40 minutes with D cylinder. 


ior Books. William Morrow & Co.. WIDE RANGE pressures adjustable from Adult to Infant, with 
manual override when needed. Easily regulated to 


4 A 7.) le r “7 

425 “th Ave., New York 16, $2.50. mixtures from 100% oxygen to 50% oxygen and 
[This most recent in Mr. Mason’s 50% nitrogen from the air. 

series of animal books describes a SEND COUPON FO gre 

: N FOR STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jerse 
wide range of animal behavior, such FULL INFORMATION » , 
ateshiec ane anil an | | Please send Minuteman Folder B-.19 
as the ability of beavers to work to- LJ 
gether to build a dam without visible — : |_j Please send free bulletin “Breath of Life” 
exchange of information. (_} Please arrange for demonstration 








NAME 


Outdoor Referenve Guide S.A, TITLE 

By Amelia Reynolds Long, The Represented in Caneds STREET 
Stackpole Co.,  MHarrisburg,  Pa., by Wilson & Cousins, Toronto city aseen 
$7.50. Seetaead 

The information in this book is 
arranged in dictionary style and its 
scope includes mammals, birds, fishes, 
amphibians, crustaceans, trees, flow- 
ers, ferns, fungi, rocks and minerals, 
as well as terms relating to outdoor 
sports. The intention is to provide 
in each item enough information 
for identification and in some cases 


et eas ame SUPER LIGHT-SUPER TOUGH 


Boy’s Book of Turtles and Lizards intues ‘ 


By Percy A. Morris, The Ronald | AMAZING “CAN‘T SINK” 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York U.S. RUBBER CO. : 
10, $4.50. | ROYALITE 























This book gives information about 
turtles and lizards—distinctive color 
and marking, size, food and habitat, 


geographical range, reproductive pro- | _— 
cesses, natural enemies—and photo- | a 


graphs to aid in identification. The 
author also tells how to care for a ROYAL-CAMPER 


Here’s a practically indestructible canoe .. . 

. bounces off rocks without a worry of hull punc- 
built for tures. Yet this fine canoe design is extra light— 
Full of Wonder only 60 Ibs.—for easy portage or car top trans- 


By Ann Kirn, The World Publish- WHITE WATER portation. 5-Layer Royalite offers built-in flotation, 


, ; 4 ; ie alli | and permanent Sea Foam color. 
ing C O., 2231 W. 110th ee C leveland Whether you're a “white water” veteran or 


2, Ohio, $2.75. adventure brand new fan, the Royal-Camper is your best 
In this book the author, through buy, by farl 
prose and illustration, shows a child 


how to see beauty in small objects 

around him and how to transfer that THOMPSON Royal-Craft, tire Cortland, N. Y. 
beauty into crayon rubbings on thin | 
paper. 
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pet turtle or lizard. 








1960 Summer Activities 


HE JUNE ISSUE of Camping Magazine has, for the 

past several years, featured our Summer Activities 
Round-Up. The short program ideas are planned to be 
especially helpful to camp staff members. 

Last year for the first time, Camping Magazine included 
a Summer Buying Guide in the June issue. The 1960 
Summer Buying Guide will help you in last minute, pre- 
camp ordering and in placing orders throughout the season. 
Be sure to check over the list of suppliers before you buy 
—you may be able to save both time and money. 

In addition to the Summer Activities Section and the 
Buying Guide, this issue includes articles of particular 
interest to directors. The New England Section, working 
with the Children’s Medical Center in Boston has, for the 
past 10 years, held helpful and informative conferences on 
Camp Health. This year, through the help of a special 
New England Section committee, Camping Magazine is 
able to present the report of the 1960 conference. 

Another article dealing with a phase of camper safety 
and health is Dr. Louis Polskin’s report on first aid 
measures for snake bite. 

Marjorie Camp and Barbara Ellen Joy have had an 
outstanding opportunity to study camp operations. Their 
report of their findings will be of great interest to directors 
as they begin another season. Another article based on 
camp visits is Sidney Geal’s After Taps feature. This, too, 
will be of interest at the start of another summer. 

The editors hope you will find the June issue helpful 
throughout the 1960 season and wish every camp staff 
member and director a happy and rewarding summer. 
Camping Magazine will be back in November with more 
articles and features to help you in the ever-changing, 
always challenging business of camping. 


2 Checks for a Good Program 


When your campers suggest an activity or your coun- 
selors have an idea for their cabin or an all-camp pro- 
gram, here’s a quick checklist of questions to help you 
determine if the activity js one to encourage, 
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|. Can it be done better out-of-doors than in town? 

2. Will it be safe? 

3. Will it help campers learn to live and work and play 
together? 

4. Will it be fun, adventuresome? 

5. Will it further the purpose and ideals of our camp? 


—Based on an idea presented in a small group session at 
the ACA National Convention in San Francisco. 


How Nature Encourages Creativeness 


Every camp has available a great variety of natural 
craft materials. Nature provides an abundance of rocks, 
woods, grasses, cones, seeds and other materials to help 
an imaginative child create craft ideas. 

Within the bounds of your camp, or within hiking dis- 
tance, is a world filled with natural raw materials. The 
excitement of exploring this world will naturally inspire 
both campers and counselors to gather materials and 
create useful or aesthetic craft objects. Creativeness begins 
with the gathering and selection of the natural materials. 

A pine cone, because of its shape, may inspire a camper 
to make a real or imaginary animal. With the great variety 
of shapes to be found in pine cones, an entire camp zoo 
can be made by adding twigs, leaves and seeds to form 
legs, ears and eyes. The zoo may be displayed in camp 
along a walk or hung as mobiles from the trees to swing 
in summer breezes. A pine cone can become a _ bird 
feeder stocked with fat and peanut butter from the camp 
kitchen. 

Natural grasses may be collected. After drying them 
on racks, they may be woven into mats, or coiled into 
archery targets. Dried grasses may be formed into jewelry 
or, with string threaded through the straws, shaped into 
three dimensional objects, or tied into traditional Swedish 
tree ornaments. 

Even stones and rocks are a natural craft material. 
Look carefully at a rock. It may only need an eye to 
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become a snake or a pair of ears or a tiny tail to become 
a member of the~camp zoo. The stones may be painted. 
The texture of a rock may be printed on paper. Children 
like to carry a smooth stone as a token. It is even more 
personal if the smooth rock is painted with their own design. 

Stones have other uses. They may be struck together 
with a rhythmic beat. They are the simplest and handiest 
of all musical instruments. Everyone can carry his own 
rhythm section, with his favorite note painted on it. Stones 
may be used to polish the surface of pottery. When the 
clay is leather-hard, a stone is rubbed over it to produce 
a smooth and shiny surface. This effect may be contrasted 
with designs in the unpolished surface. 

Pebble mosaics sharpen the eye of even the youngest 
camper for gathering of materials. There are so many 
colors, shapes and textures that the camper develops a 
fine eye for selection and quality. There are no limits to 
the variety of designs that can be made in a mosaic. Seed 
mosaics are just as challenging. The camper may gather 
seeds along camp paths. Add shiny black watermelon 
seeds to the color range of browns, yellows and tans in 
the natural palette of seeds and nature will provide a 
challenging array of mosaic material. 

The many shapes of leaves help a child to understand 
the complex world of pattern. Leaves may be used for 
leaf prints or as the basis or a recorded statement of na- 
ture in a dozen different ways. An ink print may be used 
to give the exact pattern of the leaf structure or to make 
a spatter print showing the leaf’s shape. Stencils may be 
cut from leaf shapes. The leaves may be made into dolls. 
A montage of leaves can awaken a child’s interest in 
pattern and will encourage him to observe the hundreds 
of shapes and designs around him. 

Clay is a universal craft material. Coil pottery, figurines 
and plaques are only a few of the objects that may be 
made from clay. A potter, a local artist, or the craft 
counselor can help campers in selecting clays on the camp- 
site. He may show the campers the full process of pre- 
paring native clays, and perhaps how to build a primitive 
kiln. 
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There are many local experts and specialists tm various 
fields who may be called upon to inspire your campers to 
try a new craft. An expert wood carver might go along 
on a hike to explain the woods used and show campers 
the joy of creating from one of the most common of 
materials. An artist might explain the grinding of natural 
colors, the use of natural dyes and perhaps judge a camp 
art show. 

Musical instruments may be constructed from natural 
materials. Their construction and use will add much to 
the entire camp program. Simple whistles and flutes made 
of reeds or grasses form the wind section. Drums and 
rattles of every size, sand blocks, rhythm rocks and casta- 
nets make up the percussion group. The strings may be 
represented by a corn stalk violin or a taut string and can 
instrument. Add these to the human voice and you have 
a memorable experience. 

If craft counselors show enthusiasm for natural craft 
materials in the world around the campsite, each camp- 
er will have added opportunities to develop creative 
imagination. 


—Material from a workshop on Creative Crafts in Camp 
Setting conducted at the 1960 ACA National Conven- 
tion by Mrs. Philip A. Winter. 





In Conservation — Littlke Things Count 


Huge dams, large-scale irrigation and reforestation pro- 
jects, millions of dollars spent to heal the wounds in the 
body of our country: these are forms of conservation, big 
and dramatic. But for you and me the average camper, 
conservation begins with the small things. Mere outdoor 
good manners and ordinary respect for the land, for 
other people, for other forms of life: these are forms of 
conservation which can be part of our everyday life. 

Ask yourself and your campers some of the following 
questions. 

When you are out of doors, do you put refuse in re- 
ceptacles provided? Or, if there are none, do you burn 
the trash, bury it, or take it home with you? Cleanliness 
is the first and simplest step in conservation, and it costs 
us nothing but a little effort. 


Do you build a fire no larger than you need? A large 
fire wastes fuel and may get out of control. 

Do you put out a fire completely when you leave it by 
drowning with water, stirring, and drowning again? 
Thousands of acres of valuable timber are lost because 
of carelessness with fire. 

If you remove turf to make a fire, do you replace it 
when you are through? Bare ground invites erosion. 

If you build a fire in a restricted area, do you obtain a 
permit first? 

If you cut saplings, do you do so with regard to the 
welfare of the forest as a whole? Some saplings should 
be removed to improve the forest. Others should be al- 
lowed to grow. 

Do you ever look fresh-eyed at the land around you? 
You may see where a small amount of labor may prevent 
a great amount of damage. A shovel full of dirt and a 
little grass seed today may keep a little gully from 
becoming a big one. 

Do you let wildflowers and ferns grow so that those 
who follow may enjoy them? 

Do you let small animals, including harmless snakes, 
live undisturbed in their natural habitat? Camps can be 
sanctuaries where birds and mammals are seen, enjoyed, 
and protected. 

Do you sometimes give wildlife a helping hand? Pro- 
viding natural food and shelter by plantings may encour- 
age them to live on your land. 

Do you know and obey fish and game laws? These laws 
are made so that there may be a supply of fish and game 
for the future. 

Are you careful not to waste water and to keep its 
source free from pollution? Abundant pure water is a 
_camp necessity and joy. 

Most poor conservation habits in everyday life spring 
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from carelessness, thoughtlessness, and ignorance. Good 
habits in small things can add up to big results. 


—Adapted by Reynald Carlson from material originally 
written by Fay Welch, New York State College of 
Forestry. 


90 Checkpoints for Safe Overnights 


Director 
1. Review counselors’ responsibilities with them. 
2. Check on first aid supplies. 
3. Check all equipment. 
4. Check names and have list handy. 
5. Review emergency routines. 
6. Check route and site. 
7. Check current health of overnighters. 
8. Review overnight rules with staff and campers. 
9. Check insurance coverage for overnighters. 
10. Have periodic contact with overnighters while on 
trip. 


Trip Counselors 
11. Make sure equipment in good condition. 
12. Adequate sanitary supplies. 
13. Ample food. 
. Proper food containers. 
. Insect repellent. 
. Rigid swimming regulations. 
. Rigid fire regulations. 
. Know proper use of campcraft equipment. 
. Fair camper duty assignments. 
. Adequate leadership training. 


Campers 
21. Ample clothing for all kinds of weather. 
22. Flashlights. 
23. Towels—beach and face. 
24. Sleeping bag or blanket roll. 
25. Extra pair of shoes. 
26. Sunburn lotion. 
27. Campers trained in campcraft skills. 
28. Use buddy system. 
29. Counselors know campers’ allergies. 
30. Counselors know campers’ swimming abilities. 


Camp Site Selection 
. Free of poisonous plants. 
. Safe water supply. 
. Shade from sun. 
. Dry ground. 
. Safe campfire site. 
. Protection from storms. 
. Proper drainage around tents. 
. Area clear of glass, tin cans, etc. 
. Protection from animals, wild and domestic. 
. Safe swimming area. 


General 

41. Proper waste disposal. 

42. No night swimming. 

43. Put out all fires. 

44. Avoid over-strenuous activities. 
. Ample sleep and rest for all. 
. Constant check on campers’ whereabouts. 
. Avoid strangers. 
. Check on possible food spoilage. 
. Respect other’s rights—property, privacy, etc. 
. Store equipment properly upon return. 


—Ed Slezak, camp director and member of the faculty, 
Univ. of Michigan. 
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Hazard 


Checklist for Safe Camp Programs 


Possible Injury 


Precautions 





Getting lost 
in forest 


Exposure, injury, 
panic 


Leaders know country — Orient campers by maps, etc. — Use three man 
“buddy” system — Learn hazard in area — Frequent roll call — Inform forest 
ranger or sheriff soon. 





Falling— 
cliff, stream 
bottom, etc. 


Death or serious 
injury 


Learn hazards of area — Teach campers to stay on trails — Warn of dangers 
— Create awareness — Have capable, aware leaders. 





Rolling rocks 


Death or serious 
injury 


Stay on trails — Teach awareness — One at a time in hazard areas — Post a 
lookout — Leader training. 





Falling Limbs 
or trees 


Death or serious 
injury 


Inspection and reduction of hazards in and around camp — No tree climbing 
— Be alert and retreat from danger on windy days. 





Lightning 


Death, serious 
burns or shock 


Stay indoors — Stay away from base of trees — Stay away from prominent 
open and rocky areas — Lightning protection in camp. 





Swimming 


Death by 
drowning 


Swimming instruction — Life guard on duty at all swimming periods — No 
long swimming — Install “buddy” system — Learn and post hazards in swim 
areas — Dive only in tested locations. 





Boats and 
Canoes 


Death by 
drowning - head 
injury, etc. 


Use boats only under able supervision — Swimming instruction — Training in 
use of canoes and boats — No horseplay — Teach campers to tip canoes and 
right them — Establish limits of use — Post water hazards —- Inspect boats. 





Power boats 


Serious injury, 
death by drowning, 
etc. 


Only trained operators operate power boats — Post hazards and limits of use 
— Make swim areas “off limits” for power driven boats — Other precautions 
as for all boats. 





Branches and 
brush 


Loss of eyesight, 
cuts and scratches 


Awareness — Stick to trails — Avoid horseplay and running in brushy and 
wooded areas. 





Snakes 


Illness, possible 
death 


Learn to carry and use snakebite kits — Learn and warn of areas of possible 
danger — Don’t play with them; they’re quicker than you think — In climbing, 
don’t put hands in unseen spots. 





Insects 


Discomfort, 
illness, infection 


Leadership awareness of insect hazards — Mosquito netting — Insect repellant 
— Eliminate wasp or yellow jacket nests around camp — Avoid infested areas. 





Water 


Illness, 
disease 


Drink only treated or tested water; otherwise boil it first — Have camp water 
and sanitation inspected by local health authority — Have springs along hiking 
trails tested. 





Use of tools 


Cuts, fractures, 
concussion, etc. 


Let no one use tools unless trained to do so — Check all axes and hatchets 
brought to camp for loose handles — Keep them sharp — Leaders assure them- 
selves campers have had instruction in use and hazards — Axes, shovels, and 
saws are worst offenders — Teach awareness to be careful of others. 





Firearms 


Death or serious 
injury 


Check and maintain full control of all firearms — Use only under supervision 
— Check all arms in central cache except when in supervised use — Use only 
in prescribed safe ranges. 





Archery 


Serious injury 


Post guards in archery ranges — Archery only under supervision — No pro- 
miscuous use of archery equipment — No horseplay. 





Livestock 
(Horses and 
mules ) 


Death or serious 
injury 


Use livestock only under supervision — Train campers in consideration and 
care of animals and their character — Inspect all livestock for gentleness and 
predictability — No horseplay with or around animals. 





(;ames and 
sports 


Fractures, sprains, 
cuts and bruises 


Play games in areas cleared of rocks and in areas with good surfaces to run 
upon. Inspect play areas for hazards and eliminate. 





Automobiles 


Death or serious 
injury 


Post nearby highways and roads as off limits — Where necessary establish 
supervised crossings or cross under supervision — Do not permit ride thumbing 
— Train campers in walking along roads and highways — Establish central 
parking lot and eliminate driving in camp area. 





Driving 


Death or serious 
injury 


Allow only licensed, trained, tested drivers to drive camp cars or trucks — 
Insist on observing all traffic laws and warnings — Ground any “hot rodders.” 





Fire 


Death or serious 
injury 
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Inspect camp area for fire hazards and eliminate all possible — Enlist local 
forest ranger or fire marshall in this before camp opens — Teach fire pre- 
vention — Do not permit matches, etc. among campers except as needed for 
the activity — Observe all fire prevention laws. 

—from a small group session, 1960 ACA National Convention. 
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Planning Successful Campfires 


Four main considerations should be given to planning 
a successful campfire. These are: Site, the fire itself, pro- 
gram, and leadership. 

1. Site—Make the most of a natural setting. It should 
be a spot used just for campfires. 

2. Fire—Fires should be built in advance, perhaps by 
a camper committee. The fire circle should be cleared to 
at least 10 feet. Make sure you have adequate supply of 
wood. Appoint a fire tender. Make sure the fire doesn’t 
get too large and that your fire protection equipment is 
adequate. Make provisions for successful fire starting. 

3. Program—tThe ingredients of campfire programs are 
fun, fellowship, instruction and inspiration. 

Fun: Usually in the early part of the campfire program 
fun is created with stunts and games, action films, quizzes, 
moving games and dramatics. 

Fellowship: Encourage new campers to participate by 
“adding fagots or color crystals to the fire. Singing is most 
helpful in encouraging good fellowship. 

Instruction: There are many learning opportunities in- 
herent in campfire programs. Some of these are; stargazing 
and legends, nature study, woodcraft study, visits by for- 
estry personnel and game wardens, legends and local 
folklore, traditions of the camp. 

Inspiration: This may be found at campfires through 
songs, an inspirational message from the director followed 
by a prayer from a camper and then taps. Your camp 
may develop its own traditional closing song. If the 
campers sing on the way back to their cabins, it helps to 
keep the mood of the inspirational closing. 

4. Leadership—Adults who are interested and skilled 
at campfire programs should work with the campers. 
There are many books available which suggest campfire 
programs. Campers will find the programs more enjoy- 
able and inspirational if they are involved in the planning. 
—Material based on discussion session at the ACA Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco. 


Better Trail Meals Mean Better Trips 


A trip is much more enjoyable if the preparation of 
meals matches the adventure experienced in the day’s 
travel. To attempt new and better things in the art of 
outdoor cookery is the mark of a good camper. And the 
result is fuller stomachs, better-nourished campers and 
broader smiles after the last plate is cleaned. 

_ Here are suggestions to help assure the success of trip 
cooking. 

Counselors should know which foods are available for 
trips. A mimeographed list should show what canned, 
packaged, or other foods are available at trip headquarters. 
Make the list as complete as possible. And, to avoid later 
skirmishes with the head cook, store at trip headquarters 
some foods like potatoes, onions, carrots, oranges, apples 
and other fresh foods that add so much to outdoor menus. 

Equipment should be listed and demonstrated. New 
counselors will want to know how a Duluth pack differs 
from a rucksack; how to set up a reflector oven; what 
kinds of pots and skillets are available. Tents, utensils, 
food containers, ways of packing eggs—all will have to 
be explained. 

During a pre-camp cookout, a counselor should demon- 
strate the tricks that make the difference between “just 
another trail meal” and one that really satisfies. Here are 
a few: 

Add thin apple slices to pancake mix. 

Put peach-sauce mix in gingerbread. 
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Add dry whole milk to add-water cocoa. 

Put onions and vegetables in stew mixes to bring out 
flavor. 

Mix fresh blueberries or fruit in biscuit mix. 

Add raisins or fruit to hot cereal. 

Use syrup mix powder as sugar on cereal. 

Put tomato paste in some mixes—especially spaghetti. 

Add cheese to macaroni dishes 

Put meat in stew mixes. 

Demonstrate these helpful trail cooking techniques to 
counselors: 

Use of reflector oven—in making bread, biscuits, gin- 
gerbread, pot pies, and even fruit pies. 

Use of lake water—when to get it, how to purify it if 
necessary, how to judge its purity. 

Types of fires: How cooking on coals saves smoked 
pots; how an oven requires a different fire. 

Wood to use, and wood that burns poorly. 

Soaping pots and pans to prevent smoking. 
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Planning cooking sequence so all parts of a meal are 
completed at same time. 

And, counselors should understand these details when 
planning trips: 

Selecting food—getting plenty of fresh food. 

Planning menus—following rules of nutrition, yet plan- 
ning for variety and possible flexibility. 

Packing food, and packing eggs in cereal or sawdust. 

Planning for possible native food—berries, etc. 

A counselors’ canoe trip before camp can serve several 
purposes. It gives counselors first-hand experience in using 
equipment and cooking food. The tripping skills of each 
counselor can be seen first-hand and evaluated. Coun- 
selors can try first-hand the tricks of making meals over 
the fire. 

Naturally, counselors themselves should plan the menus 
and food for the trip—with the guidance of the head 
trip counselor. Counselors will learn by experience how 
fresh an orange tastes after an afternoon swim, how a bar 
of chocolate can shorten an afternoon, or how a few 
onions in the stew pot can make the whole dish more 
flavorful. 


—Steve Wells, author of this article, is an experienced 
trip counselor. 
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camp menu with quantity recipes 


By Marie E. Knickrehm and Dorothy M. Proud 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


i. MENU this month features Escalloped Eggs and serving of meat? Eggs are as good for the main course of 
Vegetables. Did you know that two eggs have al- other meals as they are for breakfast. We think you'll 
most as much protein and as much iron as an average like this recipe for Escalloped Eggs and Vegetables. 





Menu 
Escalloped Eggs and Vegetables 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad with French Dressing 


Devil's Food Cake with Chocolate Frosting YIELD: 50 servings SIZE OF SERVING: 
Baking Powder Biscuits—Butter 1 piece (3x2 %-inches) 


Milk 6 oz. (1% c.) cocoa 2 lb. 4 oz. (2% qt.) cake 

1 qt. coffee brew flour 

1 lb. (2% c.) vegetable 1 tbsp. salt 

shortening 1% c. strong coffee 
3 lb. (6% c.) sugar brew 
10 eggs 2 tbsp. soda 
ESCALLOPED EGGS AND VEGETABLES 2% tsp. baking powder 2 tbsp. vanilla 

YIELD: 5O servings SIZE OF SERVING: 
3/4 cup 1. Cook the cocoa and first quantity of coffee to- 

gether, and cool. 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 





7% lb. mixed 1% c. butter or 
vegetables, frozen margarine 
3 doz. eggs, hard-cooked 2% c. flour 
1 gal. milk 2 tbsp. salt 
1% qt. bread cubes 


Cream the shortening; add the sugar gradually 
and continue to cream until well blended; add the 
eggs and beat the mixture thoroughly. 


Cook the frozen vegetables until just tender; . Sift the flour, salt, and baking powder together 
drain. and add them aljiternately to the first mixture 
with the cocoa-coffee mixture; heat until the 


To hard cook the eggs, cover them with cold batter is smooth. 


water, bring to a simmering temperature and 
cook over low heat for 10 to 15 minutes. Drain 
off the hot water and cover them with cold water. 
Remove the shells. 


Combine the coffee, soda and vanilia, and stil 
them carefully into the batter. Divide the batter 
into greased and floured baking pans. Bake at 
Heat the milk in the top of a double boiler. 325° F. for 40 to 50 minutes or until done. 


Melt the butter; add the flour. Add the fat-flour 
mixture to the hot milk stirring constantly with 
a wire whip until thickened. Cook 5 to 10 minutes 
longer. Add the salt. 











Arrange layers of sliced hard cooked eggs and 
mixed vegetables in greased baking pans. Cover 
these with the cream sauce. 





Put the bread cubes over the top. Bake in a mod- 

erate oven (350° F.) for 20 to 25 minutes until the CHOCOLATE FROSTING 

mixture is heated throughout and the top is 

browned. ly ¢. coffee brew 4 tsp. salt 

% ec. cocoa 4% c. (approximate) 

3 tbsp. butter or confectioner’s sugar 
margarine 














FRENCH DRESSING 1. Cook the coffee, cocoa, and butter together; cocl 
and add the salt. Add enough confectioner’s sugar 


YIELD: 1 quart to make the mixture stiff enough to spread. 


2 tsp. powdered sugar 2 tsp. dry mustard 
1 tbsp. salt 4 tsp. onion juice 
6 tsp. paprika 1 1/3 c. vinegar , , 
phen Bc 2 2/3 «. pa oil All recipes from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, 
1. Place all the ingredients in a jar and shake Catharine W., "Quantity Recipes 

vigorously. 
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Listening Corner Has Unique Place 


A “listening corner” set aside and made attractive, 
where individuals or groups may come and use records 
at their leisure, can have a unique place in camp life. It 
may serve campers and counselors who wish to spend 
some time getting acquainted with great music literature. 
Incidentally, you may find that individuals or music stores 
who are replacing their 78 RPM records for LPs may 
donate wonderful free material for such a corner. 

The listening corner can also provide an opportunity 
for a counselor and small group to play recordings of 
new songs to be learned at camp. This activity will chal- 
lenge some of the talented campers and will give them 
an opportunity to share with the whole group, enriching 
the music of the entire camp. 

The listening corner can also be used by campers and 
counselors especially interested in learning certain folk 
songs or creating or interpreting movements from a par- 
ticular record of their own choice. Such individual or 
small group projects may become part of the after-dinner 
or campfire programs. 


—This idea was suggested at the Music Workshop, ACA 
National Convention, San Francisco. 


Choose Folk Songs Carefully 


A mother of a camper asked me one evening to explain 
a song her child brought back from camp. She reported 
that a music counselor had taught it to her 10 year old 
son. The song was “Cocaine Bill and Morphine Sue.” 

The next morning I went through my files on folk 
music. I picked at random several books of folk songs 
and several mimeographed collections music counselors 
had prepared over the past seasons. I asked other directors 
to send me folk songs from their files. I discovered that 
most of the songs were the old, familiar ones—lovely in 
both lyric and melody. But, there were some clearly in 
questionable taste and these appeared in most of the 
collections. 

What are some of the questionable songs we often take 
for granted? Here are a few: 

“Samuel Hall” is an old and popular folk song. It tells 
of Sam Hall’s last defiance as he stood on the scaffold 
about to be hanged. One part of the lyrics reads: 

“Let this be my parting knell, I will see you all in 
Hell, 
Hope to Hell you sizzle well, damn your eyes!” 

in the mournful ballad of America’s most notorious 
robber and murderer, Jesse James, the folk song dedicated 
to his memory condemns Robert Ford, “that dirty little 
coward,” and praises the saintly Jesse James’ lawlessness. 

The eminently successful ballad, “The Foggy, Foggy 
Dew,” made popular by recordings, laments: 

“And the only, only thing I did that was wrong, 
Was to keep her from the foggy, foggy dew. 
Again I am a bachelor, I live with my son.. .” 

Cute, forgivably naughty? For adults, perhaps. For 
children at our camps? No. 

Life in 19th Century America was rough and rugged; 
its characters were brave and often reckless men. In that 
climate of ruggedness men caroused in beer halls and 
sang the praises of other rugged men. When such folk 
songs are sung by professional entertainers before adult 
groups, no one in the audiences suggests censorship. But 
we do question the educational or cultural value for chil- 
dren in some of these songs. 
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When choosing folk songs for camp, consider if the 
song enriches and entertains the campers. Is the song 
consistent with our responsibility as educators and leaders? 
There is a vast number of folk songs which shall always 
remain lovely to hear and sweet to sing. Let’s choose our 
camp songs from these. 


—Based on material prepared by Charles Ansell, director 
Bronx House-Emanuel Camps, New York. 


Water Games Aid Skill Development 


Shallow Water Games 


Leap Frog 

Four teams line up about 20 yards from goal posts. 
(Can use people for goal posts.) At the signal, the last 
camper in each team leaps over the ones in front of him. 
When he reaches the front of the line, the last person in 
line starts. The race continues until someone touches the 
goal post. 


Human Croquet 

Contestants from two teams line up alternately behind 
goal posts a member of team “A” is first behind one goal: 
a member of team “B” is first behind the other. The 
human “wickets” stand with feet spread wide apart. The 
first team to complete the course wins. Confusion reigns 
when contestants from opposing teams reach the middle 
wicket. 


Water Dodge Ball 

Played as traditional dodge ball except a soft rubber 
ball is used and person may be tagged on any part of 
body. A person can save himself by ducking under 
water. Use two teams. As people are tagged they join the 
circle and help tag the others. 


Tug of War 

Use heavy rope and play as you would tug of war on 
land. Arms clasped around waists may be substituted for 
rope. 


Shoulder-deep Water Games 


Fish in the Net 

Swimmers in groups of two stand on bottom and join 
hands with arms resting on the water. Swimmer is in 
between. There are two fish without nets. On the signal 
all fish must swim to a new net. Each time two fish will 
be left without nets. 


Horse and Rider 
The horses support a rider on their shoulders. The 
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riders attempt to unhorse each other. Can be played in 
two teams. The team having the last surviving rider wins. 


Deep Water Games 


Collect the Corks 
About 100 corks are tossed into the water. The team 
gathering the most in a given time wins. 


Stunt Tag 

The player who is “it” calls out a part of the body 
which must be out of the water to secure immunity from 
being tagged. For example: Left big toe. 


Follow the Leader 
Should be played in small groups. The rules are the 
same as follow the leader on dry land. 


Balloon Inflating 

Contestants are given toy balloons. Each takes a deep 
breath, ducks underwater and tries to inflate the balloon. 
The largest one wins.. 


—Material based on discussion led by Sue Tinker at the 
ACA National Convention in San Francisco. 


Fun With Water Basketball 

Water basketball can create 
and will help campers develop 
stamina. 


interest and enthusiasm 
swimming skills and 


Equipment 

Two wooden backboards, approximately 3 feet by 5 
feet with official rim and net, to be placed at opposite 
ends of a swimming pool or on opposite docks. A large 
can or barrel can be used. The basket rims or top of cans 
should be four to six feet above water level. 

A basketball, soccer ball, volley ball or water polo 
ball may be used as long as it is rubber. 

Colored caps or T-shirts should be used by one team 
to distinguish the teams. 


Rules 


Rules should not be too complicated but must provide 
for safety, organization and fun. The following set of 
rules have been used successfully but can be changed to 
fit a specific situation. 

1. Teams consist of 8 to 20 players: 
penetrate the other team’s area; centers 
middle area; guards to patrol “home” 
tenders (1 or 2) to defend baskets. 

2. Time should be from 4 to 7 minutes per quarter. 
The game is strenuous and should have sufficient rest 
periods between quarters. 

3. Teams should change baskets at half time. 

4. Scoring—two points for field goal; one point for 
free throw. Free throw distance depends upon individual 
situations. 

5. Swimming under water with ball is illegal.. A player 
may walk, swim and run. There is no walking violation. 

6. Game is started by the instructor throwing ball in 
center of playing area. Teams are lined up at playing 
positions when ball is put in play. 

The rest of the rules are similiar to regular basketball, 
with the jump ball, body contact fouls, ball going out of 
bounds, etc. 


Forwards to 
to cover the 
area and goal 


Safety 


There should be complete supervision and coverage at 
all times and at all sections of the swimming area. Use 
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several trained counselors for dock duty. At least three 
officials are needed to keep things organized and reduce 
rough play. At quarters and time outs, count should be 
taken of each team. Encourage clean play and keep the 
game under proper control at all times. 


—Moe Tener, head counselor, Camp Log-N-Twig, Ding- 
man’s Ferry, Pa. 


Platter Boats Add Waterfront Fun 


Campers have had fun with platter boats at our camp 
since 1931. These little boats have one seat for one per- 
son. In order to proper a platter boat, the passenger uses 
a double-bladed paddle. A 10-year old camper can easily 
carry the boat. 

Our younger campers use these boats as soon as they 
swim well enough to take care of themselves in deep 
water. The first trials consist mainly of falling into the 
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lake and climbing back into the boat. But, after the 
campers master the secret of proper balance, they develop 
an amazing technique and speed and enjoy form-paddling 
and racing. 

The platter boats were built primarily for the younger 
group, but, of course, the older campers and the staff 
wanted to try their skill. It is quite a neat feat for a 
person weighing 100 pounds or more to keep his balance 
and prevent the boat from filling with water. 

Platter boats are not hard to build. We make them of 
'4 inch white pine or cedar planking, cut four inches wide. 
The boards at the stern and bow are put in with screws. 
For all other construction we use No. 6 galvanized nails. 
The seat is five inches wide and is 1% inches from the 
floor of the boat. When the boat is finished, we put it 
into the water to swell, take it out, dry it, give it one 
undercoat of paint and another coat of good quality 
enamel. 


—Mrs. B. A. Sinn, director of Camp Severance, Sever- 
ance, N. Y. 
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GOOD CAMP movie program 

can add a great deal to your 
campers’ enjoyment and understand- 
ing of the world around them. In ad- 
dition to the fine films offered by com- 
mercial concerns, there are many 
sources of free, educational movies. 
The following list of film sources, pre- 
pared by Ruth Carlson, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, will be 
helpful in locating a wide variety of 
films. Write to the sources for cata- 
logs and information. 


Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. Prints 
available on loan from regional offices. 

National Audubon Society, Photo and 
Film Dept., 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28. 

Outdoor Education Assn., Inc., 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York I1/. 

Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Prints available on loan through 
district offices. 

State Conservation Departments. Many 
state conservation departments list 
available films. 

State Film Libraries. Obtain lists of 
films from the following state film 
libraries : 

Alabama — Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. 

Alaska—Aegricultural Extension Service, 
University of Alaska, College. 

Arizona — Visual Aids Bureau, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Arizona, 
Tucson 25. 

Arkansas — Department of Public Rela- 
tions, Arkansas State College, Con- 
way. Agricultural Extension Service, 
P.O. Box 391, Little Rock. 
alifornia — Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4. Exten- 
sion Division, University of California, 
10851 Le Conte Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
olorado — Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, University of Colorado, 
soulder. Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Colorado A. and M. College, Fort 
Collins. 

Connecticut—Audio-Visual Center, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Delaware — Department of Rural Com- 
munications, University of Delaware, 
Newark. 

District of Columbia — District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library, Sociology Divi- 
sion, 8th and K. Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4. 

Florida — Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, General Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, 


Movies Add to All Program Areas 


Georgia — Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Athens. Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment, Division of General Exten- 
sion, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Hawaii—Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14. 

Idaho — Agricultural Extension Service, 
State House, Boise. 

Illinois — Visual Aids 
sity of Illinois, 713% 
St., Champaign. 

Indiana — Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Audio-Visual 
Center, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Iowa — Visual Instruction Service, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

Kansas — Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. Ex- 
tension Information Department, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. 

Kentucky—Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 29. 

Louisiana—Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3. 

Maine — Agricultural Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Maine, Orono. 

Maryland—Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 

Massachusetts — Audio-Visual Center, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Michigan—Audio-Visual Education Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. Audio-Visual Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Minnesota—Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Institute of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi — Audio-Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, Wool- 
folk Office Building, Jackson 13. 
Agricultural Extension Service, Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College. 

Missouri—Visual Education Department, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Montana — Publications Department, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. Montana 
State Film Library, Sam Mitchell 
Building, Helena. 

Nebraska — Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8. 

Nevada — Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire — Audio-Visual Center, 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham. 

New Jersey — Audio-Visual Department, 
University Extension Division, Rut- 
gers University, 77 Hamilton St., New 
Brunswick. New Jersey State Museum, 
State Department of Education, State 
House Annex, Trenton 7. 

New Mexico— Museum Film Service, 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
Agricultural Extension Service, New 
Mexico A. and M. College, State Col- 


Service, Univer- 
South Wright 


lege. 
New York—Film Library, New York 


State Department of Commerce, 40 
Howard St., Albany 7. Agricultural 
Extension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

North Carolina — Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, North Carolina State 
College, State College Station, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Department of Informa- 
tion, Agricultural Extension Service, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. 

Ohio — Agricultural Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
Department of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Columbus 15. 

Oklahoma—Audio-Visual Education De- 
partment, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. 

Oregon — Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania — PCW Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Center, 1500 Woodland Road, 
Pittsburgh 32. Audio-Visual Aids L1- 
brary, Pennsylvania State University, 
State College. 

Puerto Rico — Agricultural 
Service, University of Puerto 
Rio Piedras. 

Rhode Island — The Library, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston. 

South Carolina — Agricultural Extension 
Service, Clemson College, Clemson. 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia 19. 

South Dakota — Agricultural Extension 
Service, South Dakota State College, 
College Station. Extension Div., Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Tennessee — Division of University Ex- 
tension, University of Tennessee, Box 
8540, University Station. 

Texas—Visual Instruction Bureau, Um- 
versity of Texas, Austin 14. Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Texas A. and 
M. College, College Station. 

Utah—Audio-Visual Division, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan. 

Vermont — Vermont State Film Library, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia — Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 12. Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, State Board of Education, 
Richmond 16. 

Washington — Office of Visual Exuca- 
tion, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburgh. Bureau of Visual Teach- 
ing, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

West Virginia — Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment, The Library, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown 

Wisconsin — Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6. 

Wyoming — Wyoming Film Library, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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Campers say 


CAMPBELLS TASTES JUST GREAT! 


They recognize Campbell’s Soup as the brand 
they usually eat at home. And you can be sure 
of these six additional benefits when you serve 
Campbell’s Soup in the 50-oz. size: 


balanced nutrition 

uniformity in quality and flavor 
quicker, easier preparation 

no refrigeration required 

variety that prevents menu monotony 
assured economical cost control 


Add extra appeal to sauces and main dishes at low 
cost by using Campbell’s Soups in the recipes. 


% * * 


For snack bars, canteens and camp- 
ing out, there’s Campbell’s Soup in 
the individual-service size. 


+ * * bi, My 
CAMPBELL’S SOUPS AVAILABLE IN 50-0Z. AND 040, ¢ 


INDIVIDUAL-SERVICE SIZES: Bean * Beef Noodle 
¢ Chicken Gumbo ¢ Chicken Noodle « Chicken 
with Rice ¢ Chicken Vegetable « Clam Chowder 
¢ Consommé* ¢ Cream of Celery* ©¢ Cream of 
Chicken © Cream of Mushroom ¢ Cream of (18 KINDS) 


Vegetable * Green Pea * Minestrone « Old- ' 
’ fashioned Tomato Rice © Tomato ¢ Turkey SOUP 


™ 
Noodle * Vegetable * Vegetable Beef ¢ Vege- Qtr n reve cesF 
tarian Vegetable « *Available only in 50-oz. size. = — =~ 


8 MORE POPULAR, LABOR-SAVING CAMPBELL PRODUCTS FOR CAMP KITCHENS 


SRE uh aati 


READY TO sERve 
bd 


treanco- 


— ’ 
SPAGHETTI! 
GROUND BEEF - 


home style 


TOMATO 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Campbell Soup Company, Institutional Division, Camden 1, N. J. 
Please send me |_| free quantity recipe cards 
[ |] names of local distributors of Campbell products 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY, 


INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION, 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 





Name 


Camp Name 





Address 





City Zone State 
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for Camp Foods that 
Build Good Will as 
they Satisfy Outdoor 
Appetites . . . specify 


SEIDEL 


Samples on 
Request to 
Directors & 
Dietitians 


Seidel’s CAMP SERVICE DIVI- 
SION offers beverages, prepared 
baking mixes, desserts, extracts, 
icings, toppings, meringue, meat 
products, canned chicken, fruit pre- 
serves, sauces, soups, etc. Send for 
your Portion Control Tables and 
Product Resumé. 


Trail Packets® 


The original and still unequalled! 
Over 20 million servings sold. 
Choice of 40 different items (many 
with meat) in individual or multiple 
packs, including our New Kwik 
Shake, a chocolate flavored malt 
beverage and other unusual items 
for the coming season. Convenient! 
Tast?! Nutritious! Economical! 
Write for your Trail Packet Guide 


AD. SEIDEL 


and Son Incorporated 


2323 Pratt Bivd., Elk Grove Village, Ill. 


(Suburban Chicago) 


42 Lispenard St., New York 13, N, Y. 
(Eastern Branch) 














1960 


Summer 


Buying Guide 


Advertising, Publication 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 4lst St.., 
New York 36. 

The New York Times, Times Bldg., New 
York 36. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 


Archery Supplies 


The Outdoor Sports Mfg. Co., 500 Broad 
St., Forestville, Conn. 

Ben Pearson, Pine Bluffs, Ark. 

Saunders Archery Target Co.. Box 102, 
Columbus, Nebr. 

Wyandotte Archery Co., 232 Maple St., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Arts and Crafts Supplies 


Ace Leather Co., Inc., 1048 Prospect, In- 
dianapolis. 

American Handicrafts Co., P. O. Box 1643, 
Fort Worth 1, Texas. 

Boin Arts & Crafts Co., 91 Morris St., 
Morristown, N. J. 

Cleveland Crafts Co., 4707 Euclid Ave., 


337 University Ave., 


: Y. 

Dwinnell Art Craft Supply, 2312 Na- 
tional Road, Wheeling, Va. 

El-Fab, Inc., P. O. Box 205, ‘St. Paul, Ind. 

Grey Owl Indian Craft Mfg. Co., 4518 
Seventh Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

The Handcrafters, Brown St., Waupun, 
Wis. 

Immerman & Sons, 1924 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15. 

Jewelry Craftsman Co., 139 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 2. 

Ken-Kaye Krafts Co., 867 Washington St., 
Newtonville 60, Mass 

J. C. Larson Co., Inc., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 


Shelby, N. 


Chicago 24. 
Lily Mills Co., Cc. 
U. S. Mighway 246, 


O. E. Linck Co., Inc., 
Clifton, N. J. 

Magnus Craft Materials, Inc., 108 Franklin 
St.,. New York 13. 

Hazel Pearson Handicrafts, Box 193, Tem- 
ple City, Calif. 

Pyrotex Co., Inc., Leominster, Mass. 

Seeley’s Ceramic Service, 7-9 River St., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Story, Craft & Song Service, Box 567, Ot- 
tawa, Ill. 


Awards and Emblems 


A-B - an Corp., 519 30th St., Union 
_@J 


City, 
Batteries 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Magneto Div., Be- 
loit, Wis, 


Beds, Cots, Bedding 


Acme Wholesalers, Inc., 5700 Federal, De- 
troit 9. 

Bourdon’s Camp Bedding Dept., 96-98 
Main St., Claremont, N. H. 

Forest City Products, Inc., 722 Bolivar Rd., 
Cleveland 15. 

No-Sag Spring Co., 124 W. State Fair, De- 
troit 3. 

Sanco Equipment Co., 24 E. 13th St., New 
York 3. 


Boats, Canoes, Kayaks 


Alcraft Co., P. O. Box 772, Lake Wales, Fla. 
Grumman Boats, Inc., Marathon, . 
—— O’Day Co., 9 Newbury St., 


Old Town Canoe Co., Old Town, Maine 
Thompson Royal- Craft, Incorporated, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


Boston 


Car Top Carrier 


Wesbar Stamping Corp., West Bend, Wis. 


Chairs and Tables 


The Monroe Co., 79 Church St., Colfax. 


Iowa. 


Compasses 


Silva, Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


Cooperative Buying 


Camp Cooperative Buying Service, Inc., 
201 W. 72nd St., New York 23. 


Darkroom Equipment 


Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East 


Orange, N. J. 


Dishes 


Boonton Molding Co., 
Boonton, N. 
Kenro Corp., Fredonia, Wis. 


326 Myrtle Ave., 


Films, Movie 


Gaines “Sixteen’’ Films Co., 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


14123 Valerio 


Ill. 

Moody Institute of Science, 11428 Santa 
Monica Blvd., West Los Angeles 25. 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 

New York 29. 


Film Processing 


Colorfilm Processing Corp. of America, 
P. O,. Box 18681, Atlanta 26, Ga. 
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Firefighting Equipment 


Porto Pump, Inc., 19735 Ralston Ave., De- 


troit 3 


Foods and Beverages 


Bernard Food Industries, Inc., 1208 E. San 
Antonio St., San Jose, Calif. 
Calvert-Vavasseur & Co., Inc., 
St., New York 6. 
Campbell Soup Co., 

1,N. J. 
Canada Dry 100 Park Ave., 
York 17. 

Chuck Wagon Foods, Div. Bolton Farm 
Packing Co., Inc., Newton 64, Mass. 
Cramore Products, Inc.. 416 Richmond 

Ave., Point Pleasant, N. J. 
Franklin & Erie Sts., 


19 Rector 


100 Market, Camden 


Corp., New 


Fizzies, 201 Tabor Rd., Morris Plains, N. J. 
General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 1. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., 812 Jersey Ave., Jer- 
sey City 2. N. J. 
Hilker & Bletsch Co., 614 W. Hubbard, 
Chicago 10. 
Kellogg Co., 

Mich. 
Lyons Food Specialties, 
Ave., Los Angeles 11. 
Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 
Blivd., Los Angeles 64. 
National Biscuit Co., 425 Park Ave., 

or 
Perkins Div. General Foods Corp., 
Rockwell St., Chicago 29. 
Pillsbury Co., 608 Second Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis 2. 
Quaker Oats Co., 
cago 54. 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Louis 2. 

Rogers Brothers Co., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc., 
Elk Grove Village, Ill. 
John Sexton & Co., 4501 W. 47th St., 

cago 32. 
Smith-Junior Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wheatena Corp., Elizabeth 
Aves., Rahway, N. J. 


235 Porter St., Battle Creek, 
5728 8S. Central 
12312 W. Olympic 
New 


7400 S. 


Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
835 S. 8th St., St 
Food Products Div 
2323 Pratt Bivd., 
Chi- 
Inc., 


12 Saratoga Ave., 


and Grand 


Heaters. Water 


A. O. Smith Corp., Kankakee, II] 


Horse Rental 

Lewis E. Wallihan, Box 973. Front Roval. 
Va. 

Ice Making Machines 


Scotsman-Queen Products, Inc., 492 Front 


St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Infirmary Supplies 


Chap Stick Co., 
burg, Va. 


2101 Hudson St., Lynch- 


Insurance 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
3000 Circumurban, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Continental ay Co., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4 
. Ww 141 Milk St., 


G. Dewar, Inc., Boston 


9. 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancast- 


er, Pa. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc., 


50 Congress St., Boston 9. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn.. 
33rd and Farnam, Omaha 1, Nebr. 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co., 33 Cot- 
tage St., Rutland, Vt. 


Kitchen Equipment 


Admiral Equipment Co., 
New York 10. 
Edward Don & Co., 
Chicago 16. 
The Jackson Products Co., Industrial Park, 
Tampa 4, Fla. 
Universal Industries, Inc., 87 Fellsway 
Chi- 


7 East 22nd St., 


West, Somerville 45, Mass. 
Vacuum Can Co., 19 S. Hoyne Ave., 
cago 12 
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Loud Speakers, Portable 


75 Harbor Rd., 
1149 Raritan Ave., 


Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 
Port Washington, N. 

Pye Corp. of America, 
Highland Park, N. J. 
Mowers 


Roof Manufacturing Co., Pontiac, Ill. 


Musical Instruments 


The Wurlitzer Co., De Kalb, III. 


Name Tapes 


The Name-On Co., 6024 Market St., 
delphia 39. 


Phila- 


Outdoor Cooking 
Equipment 


Iron Works, 48 W. Pike St., 


Mich. 


Hancock 
Pontiac, 


Paper Products 


Lily-Tulip Cup OCorp., 122 E. 
New York 17. 


42nd St, 


Plastic Finish 


Sav-Cote Chemical Labs.. 
Alexandria, Va. 


P. O. Box 2128, 


Poison Plant Remedies. 
Preventatives 


B-Y’s of San Francisco, Inc., 150 Hemlock 
St., San Francisco. 

Ivy Corp., Montclair, N. J. 

Syntex Chemical Co., 10 E. 40th St., 
York 16. 

Zotox Pharmacal Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 


New 


142 Hamilton Ave., 


Post Cards 


Artvue Post Card Co., 
New York 10 


225 Fifth Ave., 


Program Activities 


CampOlympics Association of America, 270 
Roycroft Ave., Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


Publishers 


Abington Press, 201 8th Ave., 
2, Tenn. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 


‘. 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South 6th St.., 


Minneapolis 15. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
1027 N. 


15 E. 26th St., 


S., Nashville 


Boston 
i. 

Kalmbach Publishing Co., 7th St., 
Milwaukee 3. 

The Ronald Press Co., 
York 10. 


New 


Real Estate 


Wallace Hebberd, 1035 Santa Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

National Bureau of Private Schools, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York 36 


Records 


Folkways Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 
46th St., New York 36. 

Square Dance Associates, Box No. 160, 
Freeport, N. : 


Recruitment Aids 


Investors Listing Co., 45 W. 45th St., 
York 36. 


New 


PERFORMANCE.-TESTED! 
| It’s ALL Speed... « 


All Ease... with 
eee’ veers 


univex.. | 
[vs 


World’s Finest 
VEGETABLE PEELERS 
, 








' 
del ' Floor Model GP 
Portable Model H on Model Gi ¢o99 90 


$155.00 j -00 | Peels 20 Ibs. per 
Peels 15 Ibs. per j Peels 20 toe. por min. With peel 
| min. Use on drain- po’ agnor are trap base for per- 
| boards. Peelings timer. Peelings manent installation, 
| flow down drain, Igo Cown ren. | Adjustable legs 
| Seetalecs stool j Stainless steel land discharge. 


| construction construction. 
| , Dp MIXERS 


ALL PURPOSE FOO 


Floor 
Model 
MFI222 
$530.00 


Portable | 
Model " 
M1222 ; 
$485.00 , 


22 qt. cop. With bowl, 
beater and whip, Auto- 
matic timer. Swing bowl 
action, 


! 

| 
22 qt. cap. Complete | 
with bowl, beater and 
whip. Automatic timer. | 
Nine voriable speeds, | 
interchangeable without i 
stopping. ' 


i 
i 
" Floor 
Model 
MPF1222 


Portable ; 
Model ; 

| MPI222 ; 
$430.00 


{ Al 

Same as portable model. 
Overall dimension 44” 
high, 19” wide, 29” 
deep. Adjustable level- 
ing feet. 


22 at.cap. Single speed | 
operation with overload 
protection. Complete 

with bowl, dough hook. 1 


SHREDDER 


Complete with adjust- 
able cutting disk (cuts up 
Portable to %” thick) salad 
Model VC mcker, shredder disk. 
Cuts and slices all vege- 
$325.00 tables, makes potato 
chips, shreds cheeses. 





Mode! 200 


Model E1A 
240 35.00 
Model E "$32. $ 


rn": ) ae: 


For all types of food machines made in various sizes and 
heights . . . bell-type leveling feet ... casters available. 
Golvonized or Stoinless Steel. 

Prices gher in the West and Canada 


Your Bienes Food Equipment Buys! 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES °-4 
DEPT. | 87 FELLSWAY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 
CROWN ELECTRICAL MFG., LTD., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


2| 








GET SET FOR FUN 


Add a siiiahes new fun sport to your 
camp program—TRAMPOLINE DIV- 
ING! The Leflar Catapult will cause 


more conversation and expressions of 


pleasure about your camp. The Catapult 
costs so littke—is enjoyed so much by 
voungsters from 9 to 90. Catapult diving 
requires no special skill. It’s safe. Ladder 
section bolts to dock or float. Angled 
mat controls direction of dive. Quality- 
built to last, the Leflar Catapult will 


give your campers years of diving fun. 


Write or call for nearest dealer. 
As illustrated $149.50. Other models to $199.50 


LEFLAR 


TRAMPOLINE 


AN 








NEW ENGLAND'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
CRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Serving CAMPS, Hospitals, 
& Schools. 


KEN-KAYE KRAFTS CO. 


867 Washington St., Newtonville 60, Mass. 











THE BEST MEGAPHONE 
YOU CAN BUY! 


THE PYE 
TRANSHAILER®* 


All Transistor Megaphone 
ideal for Camp Use 
¢ Economical 


e Durable 


FULL INFORMATION FROM 


PYE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1149 Raritan Avenue, Highland Park, N. J. 


© Powerful 
e Lightweight 
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Repellents, Insect 


Whitmire Research Laboratories, Inc., 339 
S. Vandeventer, St. Louis 10. 


Resuscitators 


Air-Shields, Inc., 330 Jacksonville Rd.., 
Hatboro, Pa. 

Globe Industries, Inc., 
Dayton 7, Ohio. 

Stephenson Corp., P. O. Box 362, Red 
Bank, N. J. 


125 Sunrise P1l., 


Riflery 


Crosman Arms Co., Inc., Fairport, N. Y. 

Daisy Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Ark. 

National Rifle Ass’n., 1600 “wy Island 
Ave., N. W.., Washington 6, . 

National Target Co., 1255 25th Bi. N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Remington Arms Co., 939 Barnum Ave., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., 275 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


Roller Skates 


Union Hardware-Sealand, Inc.., 
Conn 


Torrington, 


Sanitation Supplies and 
Equipment 


Baer Products Co., 
Park, N. J. 

Camp Chemical Co., Inc, 
St.. Brocklvn 15, N. Y¥ 


P. O. Box 353, Asbury 
2nd Ave. & 13th 
115 Jacobus Ave., 
Midwest 


Cloroben Chemical Co., 
S. Kearny, N. J. 
Horizon Industries, 400 Upper 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1. 
Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York 23. 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 25 Main St., 
Belleville 9, N. J. 
Wes-Tex Chemical Co., 287 E. 3rd St., Mt. 
Vernon, 
> 
Scheduling Charts 
Decker Supplies, Brookfield, N. Y. 
_ 
Shirts, T; Shorts 
& Emblem Mfrs., 


American Knitwear 
Plaistow, N. 
American School 
Ave., Passaic, 
Champion Knitwear Co.., 
Rochester 7, N. 

Elin Manufacturing Co., 

Velva-Sheen Mfg. Co., 1416 Vine St.. 
cinnati 10. 

Victoria Printed Products, Inc., 
Ave., St. Louis 1 

Woodside Supply Co. P. O. Box 926 
Springfield, Mo. 


Supply, Inc., 934 Main 
J. 
115 College Ave., 


Edmonton, Ky. 
Cin- 


512 Lucas 


Sleeping Bags 


Celanese Corp. of America, 
Ave., New York 16. 


180 Madison 


Song Slides 


National Studios, 44 W. 48th St.. New 


York 


Sound Systems 


Rheem-Califone Corp., 1020 N. La Brea Ave., 


Los Angeles 38. 


Sports Equipment 


American Playground Device Co., 
Jackson St., Andérson, Ind. 
American Trampoline Co., Jefferson, Iowa. 
Fenner-Hamilton Co., 3200 S. Zumi, Engle- 


wood, Colo. 
The Harry Gill Co., 401 N. Vine St., Ur- 
bana, Il. 
Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State St., 
Boston. 


1801 S. 


Leflar Trampolines, 1426 S.W. 2nd Ave., 
Portland 1, Ore. 
“— Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, 
Ala. 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Avenue, N. 
W., Cedar Rapids, Io wa. 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 2945 E. 12th St., 


Los Angeles 23. 


Surfacing Materials — 


Court, Playfield, Road 


Sim-Cote Products Co., Box 210, Granville, 


Yorkmont Slate Co., Inc., Granville, N. Y. 


Tents & Tarpaulins 


Fulton Cotton Mills, P. O. Box 1726, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Hoosier Tarpaulin & Canvas Goods Co., 
1302-10 W. Washington St., Indianapolis 


6. 

R. A. Humphrys’ Sons, Inc., 
ter St., Philadelphia 47. 

Nimrod Equipment Div., 
Ave., Cincinnati 14. 

Space Van, Inc., Box 
Iowa. 

Walter E. Stern, 
York 34. 

Webb Manufacturing Co., 
Sts., Philadelphia 33. 


1241 Carpen- 
2530 Spring Grove 
104, Marshalltown, 


254 Nagle Ave., New 


4th & Cambria 


Toilets, Special Camp 


Monogram Precision Industries, Inc., Wick- 
land Mfg. Div., 5245 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 39. 

Rehco Corp., 5846 Hooper Ave., Los An- 
geles 1 

Safeway Buffalo 15, 
ie Ee 


' Sanitation, Box 34, 


Trading Post Supplies 


Camp Specialties, P. O. Box 155, Haddon 


Heights, N. J 


Trip Outfitters 


Gunflint Northwoods Outfitters Grand 


Marais, Minn. 


Trip Sites 


Pinkham Notch Camp, Gorham, N. H. 


Washfountains 


Bradley Washfountain Co., 
gan St., Milwaukee 1. 


2203 W. Mich:- 


Waterfront and Pool 
Equipment and Supplies 
2332 Eastlake, 
Duncan Ave., Cheboy- 
127 McKenzie St., 
1206 N. Rock 
1 Hol- 


Norman Buck Mfg. Co., 
Seattle 2. 

The JM Steel Co., 
gan, Mich. 

Metalloy Products Co., 
Hudson, Mich. 

Midwest Pool & Court Co., 


, White Plains, N. Y. 
Mohawk Craftsmen, Califon, N. J. 
Paragon Swimming Pool Co., 12 Paulding 
St. ,Pleasantville, N. Y. 
J. B. Sebrell Co., 301 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles 13. 
Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co., 2836 
South 16th St., Milwaukee 15. 
Wisconsin Marine Co., Lake Mills, Wis. 


Weed and Algae Control 


Biologists, 610 Commercial 
Trust Bid Phi adelphia 2. 

Parke-Hill hemical Corp., 29 Bertel Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, Y 


Consulting 


Wood Preservatives 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 
N. 40th St., Milwaukee 9. 
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Camp Health 


Reports from 11th 


annual Symposium sponsored by Children’s Medical 


Center 


Present Status of Polio Vaccine 


Dr. R. Cannon Eley 
Physician, Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, Boston 
Member, Massachusetts Polio 
Advisory Commission; Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics 
Harvard University 


Having just returned from the an- 
nual meeting of the American Aca- 
demy of Pediatrics, Dr. Eley present- 
ed the current professional evaluation 
of Polio vaccine. 

In the United States at the present 
time: 

Five million children under five 
years of age have received no vaccine 
at all. 

One-half of the population 
20-39 have had no vaccine. 

One-third of the population under 
40 have had no vaccine. 

One-half of the population under 
40 have had fewer than three doses. 

Salk vaccine, approved by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, is given by 
hypodermic in a series of three in- 
jections followed by a booster injec- 
tion one year later. A fifth injection 
two or three years later seems to 
have a desirable booster effect. The 
vaccine is 95% effective. Salk vac- 
cine is prepared from formalin-killed 
polio virus. Only the person who re- 
ceives the injection receives protection 
since there is no means of transfer 
from one person to another. Approxi- 
mately 10% of innoculated people 
have become paralyzed as a result of 
a viral infection but it is possible that 
viruses other than polio may have 
been the cause. 

Live or attenuated vaccines of 
three slightly different types are being 
developed by Doctors Sabin, Koprow- 
ski, and Cox respectively. Test pro- 
jects are in process in Houston, Texas, 
New Haven, Conn., Cleveland, Ohio 
and Dade County, Fla. 

Live or attenuated vaccine is given 
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ages 


orally in a pleasant tasting syrup. One 
dose becomes effective in two months 
or less and is expected to provide 
lifetime immunity. Live vaccine may 
be excreted through the nasopharynx 
and intestional tract of the vaccinated 
person and may be transmitted to 
other members of the family and 
community. Hence, one dose given to 
a child probably provides immunity 
to the entire household. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is 
proceeding cautiously before endors- 
ing live polio vaccine. Some viruses 
increase in potency as they pass 
through animals and become patho- 
genic or disease producing. If the 
live polio vaccine were to increase 
in potency it would affect the whole 
community. Fortunately, all tests so 
far indicate that the vaccine is safe 
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and effective. Oral vaccine acts as a 
booster when administered following 
the use of Salk vaccine. 

Doctor Hortsman, who represented 
the World Health Organization, in- 
vestigated a program of mass vaccina- 
tion carried out in Soviet Russia 
using Dr. Sabin’s live polio vaccine. 
45 million people will have been im- 
munized by July 1960 and 77 million 
by January 1961. The program is 
voluntary and is being conducted 
without a control group. More urban 
people than rural people have been 
vaccinated. The incidence of polio 
has been reduced dramatically in 
urban areas while it continues at a 
fairly high rate in unvaccinated rural 
areas. 

During a polio epidemic in Yugo- 
Slavia the medical experts estimated 
would last four to six months, live 
polio vaccine was administered in 
large quantities and the epidemic was 
brought to an abrupt halt in two 
months. 


Respiratory Infections 


Dr. Sidney Kibrick 
Associate Physician 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
Research Division of 
Infectious Diseases 


Minor upper respiratory infection 
is the most common cause of illness 
in camp. More than 70 different viral 
agents and many bacteria produce 
these upper respiratory infections but 
most are due to viruses. Many virus- 
es produce the same symtoms. A 
single virus may give rise to a whole 
range of illnesses. There are no ef- 
fective vaccines to prevent viral in- 
fections and there is no_ effective 
medication to abort a cold. 

Influenza vaccine is effective for 
six to nine months. However, since 
influenza is primarily a winter infec- 
tion, the vaccine would have little or 


no effect in preventing summer viral 
illnesses. 

Antibiotics are ineffective in cur- 
ing viral infections and may even 
cause bacterial complications because 
they surpress normal, desirable vi- 
ruses. 

Viral infections are spread by 
coughing, sneezing, kissing, handker- 
chiefs, eating utensils and by handling 
contaminated objects. The greater the 
concentration of children, especially 
in enclosed areas, the greater the con- 
tamination. Sunlight and open air 
are effective preventives. Some degree 
of immunity follows infection. 

Four to eight days after the open- 
ing of camp there is usually an in- 
crease of upper respiratory infections 
because Campers coming from many 
different areas have different suscep- 
tibilities and infections. 
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Admission to the infirmary, bed 
rest and isolation reduce the spread 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE of viral illness and the individual’s 

‘ : chance of getting a secondary infec- 
tion. No antibiotics should be used 
TO GET YOUR unless bacterial infection follows. 
Since the onset of many childhood 
CAMPERS INSURANCE communicable diseases resembles the 
onset of a cold, isolation would cer- 
FOR 1960 tainly reduce their spread if they do 
materialize. Isolation is certainly a 
desirable safeguard for any camper 
with cold symptoms, especially dur- 
ing the early days of camp or after 
a visiting day. The early symptoms of 
polio also resemble a cold and there 
is definite evidence that more cases of 
I paralysis develop when the infected 
VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY individual has not had bed rest during 
the early stages. 

A study has been made of a camp 
having a capacity of 200 boys and a 
sus grees CF CORD sanvece camping season divided into four two- 
pecans, anaes ~ week periods. The boys ranged in age 

from 8 to 14. They lived in one-room 
cabins each accommodating 12 to 14 
TRS Cae boys and two staff members. They 
| used a recirculating chlorinated pool, 
EPIDEMIC a central dining hall and engaged in 
an elective program of activities. 
Health status, temperature, pulse and 
respiration were recorded daily, and 
Member Asnericen Comping Aasecistion throat and stool cultures were done 
weekly to determine carriers. 

Two percent of the campers were 
found to be virus carriers on arrival 
in camp. Records indicated that vi- 
ruses were transmitted through con- 
tact with cabin mates rather than 
contact during activity periods. There 
was no evidence of infection being 
spread during free swimming periods 


VMake Your Own Ice or through the use of common toilet 
facilities. There was some evidence 
of spread during supervised swim- 


; or Only Va AT “fy APP MAIN a ming classes. Fifty-three percent of 


the campers had minor upper respira- 


sc Per | BZ > =e ns, | tory illnesses during their stay at 
he ff te of we Me: camp. 

cae | nad a , LAADAN Uf [Ae | During the days immediately fol- 

Ul re f (PL Le (eis “WG | 3 lowing the campers’ arrival, and im- 


| Fx, Sg mS mediately following visiting days, in- 
Pounds } mabey /.49)\s Ait (7 : fection reached significant peaks. It 
N fie hips 4 \\ cee A was interesting to note that there 
: ie) XS fi were more upper respiratory infec- 
age nies _ — ice OE WOT : tions among campers during the week 
queen acne Bo Super aang OF Ad AE pak LB after returning home than there were 
You get a continuous supply Ww . f among non-campers in the same 
of ice for cooling foods, bever- i neighborhood. This indicated that the 
ages, perishables of all types returning campers had to become Te- 
. the best ice you ever used a ro ae acclimated to the home viral vicinity. 
, ® end for free Ice Machine 
for as little as 8¢ per 100 lbs. A i eet, Slave ane40 ante of — 
Scotsman ice machines are \ (| valuable ice machine informa- err 
Y= Some children receive injections of 


available as automatic storage tion. Get your free copy by | 
models or continuous flow units writing to address below. gamma _ globulin following exposure 


for use with Scotsman Super to measles. Gamma globulin does re- 
Bins. There are more than 50 SCOTS MAN duce the severity of the disease but 
models to choose from in the ICE MACHINES it also prolongs the incubation period. 
complete line of ice flakers Qveen Products Division King-Seeley Corp Children who have been given gam- 
and cubers. 496 Front Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota _ ma globulin have been known to de- 
velop measles as long as 28 days 
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from the PIONEERS in camping insurance 
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after exposure. Camp directors and 
nurses need to be aware of this in 
order to avoid, if possible, involve- 
ment in an epidemic of measles a 
week after they might have assumed 
that all was well. 


Poison Ivy 


This is a problem common to most 
camp directors. Many forms of im- 
munization and treatment have been 


offered and many proved worthless 
or even dangerous. Aqua Ivy Tablets 
taken in the spring seem to provide 
some protection. However, the use of 
any preventive preparation after the 
onset of poison ivy infection may 
produce violent intestional symptoms. 
The pre-camp administration of 
Aqua Ivy should be left to the dis- 
cretion of parents upon advice of 
their family physician or pediatrician. 


Camps’ Medico - Legal Responsibilities 


Edmund L. Twomey 
Attorney for the 
Massachusetts Medical Society 


Camps have a definite legal respon- 
sibility for the children placed in 
care. No release from liability is valid. 
Health, swimming and medical su- 
pervision and facilities must be pro- 
vided. 

The camp may be held responsible 
for malpractice of any resident salar- 
ied physician or nurse but not a phy- 
sician who serves camp as a part of 
his private practice. The latter is re- 
garded as an independent contractor. 
Although a nurse may work under a 
physician’s orders, the camp is re- 
sponsible for her practice. 

A camp must assume responsibility 
of proper food purchasing and prep- 
aration, supervision of special diets, 
and any medical restrictions of camp- 
ers that are made known to the camp. 

Camp directors may be held re- 
sponsible in the event of an accident 
if campers are traveling in vehicles 
other than those owned or leased by 
the camp, if the trip was for the pur- 
poses of the camp. For instance, if 
some outsider or visitor drove some 
of the campers to church on Sunday, 
this ordinarily being a function of the 
camp management, then the camp 
would be liable for any injury to the 
campers, because the driver of the 
automobile would be acting as an 
agent of the camp. This would differ 
from the case where the camp merely 
allowed a visiting parent to take other 
campers out for a ride, providing the 
camp has specific permission in writ- 
ing from the parents. 


On wilderness or mountain trips 
the camp would probably not be con- 
sidered liable for illness or accident 
provided all reasonable safeguards 
were provided and _ reasonable at- 
tempts were made to secure proper 
medical help for the camper or staff 
member. 

No one except parents or a legally 
appointed guardian may give permis- 
sion for surgery. In case of dire 
emergency, when a parent cannot be 
reached, the surgeon may assume the 
responsibility. It is wise to obtain 
authorization in advance by a signed 
Statement such as that appearing on 
the health form of the American 
Camping Association: “I hereby give 
permission to the physician selected 
by the camp director to hospitalize, 
secure proper treatment for, and to 
order injection, anesthesia or surgery 
for my child, as named above.” 

When a physician or surgeon as- 
sumes_ responsibility for care of 
camper the camp’s responsibility is 
only choosing a competent physician 
or surgeon, and keeping parent or 
designated guardian informed. 

A court order is an effective means 
of safeguarding the child and releas- 
ing camp from liability in case of 
emergency, when parent cannot be 
reached, or refuses to grant permis- 
sion for operation or treatment. In 
the case of a telephoned authorization 
legality of the authorization can be as- 
sured by having a witness on an ex- 
tension telephone. 

A camp should be covered by ade- 
quate liability insurance for the pro- 
tection of its staff and campers as well 
as the owner and director. 


Practical Medical Form for Campers 


Dr. William Berenberg 
Physician, Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center of Boston 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Harvard University 


There is a growing concern in the 
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Academy of Pediatrics about the 
length and details of health forms 
and the timing of pre-camp examina- 
tions required by some camps. Late 
timing of examinations is a handicap 
to both the camper and the physician. 
The pre-camp examination is often 


the child’s annual physical check-up 
and it should not be handicapped by 
last minute pressures. If camp exami- 
nations were done _ within three 
months prior to camp opening, defi- 
ciencies could be corrected and the 
child would be in much better health 
to begin a camping experience. Fewer 
pills would be sent to camp to correct 
such conditions as low hemoglobin 
and vitamin deficiencies. 

The occasional child who hears at 
a last-minute physical examination 
that camp is not for him might be 
spared such bitter disappointment. 
Often an early examination would 
have made treatment and preparation 
for camp possible. 

Camp directors should explain to 
parents in a preliminary notice the 
reason for early health examinations. 
Directors should also clearly reassure 
parents that the surgical permission 
is a safeguard for the camper, to be 
used only in the event that parents 
are unavailable in an emergency. 


Camp N ursing 


Mrs. Ruth Cummings 
Assistant Professor 
Maternal and Child Health Nursing 
Harvard School of Public Health 


Camp directors assume parental 
responsibility for the care of campers. 

The nurse, particularly, functions 
as a mother substitute and health con- 
sultant in the eyes of campers. Her 
main areas of concern are supervi- 
sion of health habits, nutrition, care 
of ill campers, education for accident 
prevention, and aid in emotional 
growth. 

In addition to the usual professional 
training, the camp nurse must under- 
stand children at various age levels, 
as well as the camp. She should know 
that a school primarily educates; a 
camp educates also but in a freer, 
more flexible atmosphere. 

A certain amount of ritualistic 
behavior is necessary for camp age 
children. They thrive on it. Camp 
also provides peers with whom to 
ineasure progress whereas in the home 
situation a child competes against 
older or younger children. 

The nurse and counselors should 
not be too demanding. For example, 
noise and untidiness in the dining hall 
bother adults far more than campers. 

Accidents are the leading cause of 
death in the 5-15 year old group. 
Good supervision and safety educa- 
tion are vital. Careful records are es- 
sential. The incidence of illnesses and 
accidents should be evaluated at the 
end of every season and measures 
developed to prevent their recurrence. 
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Marjorie Camp and Barbara Ellen Joy 


comment on camp visits and point out 


‘ARLY IN 1956 we were asked 

4 by the Board of Directors of 
the New England Camping Associa- 
tion if we would serve as Professional 
Visitors for the Regional Standards 
Committee. At the close of the 1959 
season we had visited or inspected 
56 camps in this capacity. 

Before making some general ob- 
servations, we wish to indicate the 
variety of camps inspected. Camps 
inspected by states: Maine 18, New 
Hampshire 20, Vermont 12, Massa- 
chusetts 6. Types of camps: Private 
42, including tutoring, family and 
work camps. Agency 14, including 
Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girls, emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, cardiac, 
church, settlement, etc., camps. Kinds: 
Girls 22, boys 26, co-educational 8. 

In addition to these official visits, 
we have also done private consultant 
work in over a dozen camps in New 
England, Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina, and have paid social calls to 
many others in different areas. 

Our attitude always was that it 
was part of our job to help the camp 
put its “best foot forward.” Often, 
it was quite a game to ferret out 
hidden virtues and unrecognized plus 
virtues. In all cases, camp directors 
and their deputies were cooperative, 
hospitable and friendly. When direc- 
tors indicated they would welcome 
suggestions for any type of improve- 
ment, they were given to the best of 
our joint ability. These suggestions 
were written and left with the camp 
director, but no copy was made and 
no notation turned in with the Report 
form. 

In general, we found the personnel 
section well taken care of. In many 
camps the counselors were of excep- 
tionally high caliber and their organi- 
zation and attitudes excellent. Prac- 
tically all camps conducted a pre- 
camp training course. 

In a few camps inspected in the 
latter part of the season, it was evi- 
dent that some carelessness had crept 
in and there was a drop from the 
higher standards, such as table con- 
duct, presumably followed earlier. 
However, any such lapse is probably 
due to lack of consistent supervision 
and morale-building by the director. 
Nature lore and competent campcraft 
counselors are at a premium. 
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Three Common Faults of 


Camping is many things to many 
people. Therefore, there is a wide 
diversity in philosophy and attitudes 
and in the resultant activities offered. 
Since ACA is a volunteer organiza- 
tion, it cannot dictate which activi- 
ties shall be included in order to make 
a camp a camp and not a country 
club. But ACA can stress what it 
thinks should be the core of a “camp” 
program—camp craft in its broadest 
sense, nature lore, conservation, in- 
digenous projects of all types. 


Indigenous Motif 


Everywhere we observed serious 
efforts being made to stress the in- 
digenous motif. To us, these efforts 
were encouraging. We _ saw little 
strenuous competition for awards. We 
did see considerable emphasis on in- 
dividual choice of activities on a 
mixed-living-group plan, geared to 
similar levels of interest, ability and 
accomplishment and led by compe-< 
tent counselors. 

In general, facilities and equipment 
were adequate and well maintained, 
with exceptions noted later. Records 
and routine administration were uni- 
formly acceptable. Except in one 
case, medical exams for campers were 
required. Nursing services, medical 
and hospital arrangements were satis- 
factory, as were the records kept. 
Safety practices were usually satis- 
factory, as were water and milk 
sources. 

Toilet buildings and wash rooms 
often left something to be desired. 
There was considerable carelessness 
and lack of ordinary sanitary rules 
in the way the campers kept personal 
toilet articles, toothbrushes, towels, 
etc. More careful attention should be 
given to this problem. It certainly is 
not good education to let children be- 
come careless and sloppy in personal 
hygiene and care of their clothing 
and equipment. A director or divi- 
sion head should check on this care- 
fully, so that a uniform system of 
keeping the campers and their pos- 
sessions clean and orderly could be 
adopted and easily understood and 
practiced by all. 

There were three general faults or 
defects which were common in the 
majority of camps in varying degrees: 


Erosion; lack of optimum staff or- 
ganization, especially on higher levels; 
and inefficient and dangerous methods 
and practices in the food service 
area. The third defect was found from 
the kitchen through the food and 
table service, back to the dishwashing 
and up to storage of eating utensils, 
food and supplies, garbage and rub- 
bish disposal, and in the supervision 
of food service personnel. We will 
comment on each of the three, for 
until directors realize the basic im- 
portance of each to camp operation, 
it is unlikely camps will be much 
safer places for children to spend the 
summer. 


In many cases, even in the older 
and “better” camps, the erosion situ- 
ation is horrendous. Not only does 
this indicate a disregard of land man- 
agement, conservation and good citi- 
zenship, but it is a distinct danger 
to the safety of the campers. Exposed, 
broken-off tree roots on trees con- 
tiguous to living quarters; trails with 
holes and a fresh crop of rolling 
stones after every rain; gullies; pro- 
jecting rocks and roots; bank and 
waterfront gashes—these are just a 
few of the results of years of neglect. 

Happily for camping, the new ACA 
brochure “Conservation of the Camp 
Site” can help directors to start to 
rectify these glaring defects in man- 
agement of their land. We especially 
recommend Chapter IV and _ the 
remedy for “beaten down” paths and 
trails on page 23. Camp lands and 
facilities are a long-term investment, 
one that shows dividends (not just 
financial ones, either) only when 
well-used. It is hoped that directors 
may become more conscious of their 
erosion problems and spend the time, 
thought and money that will be neces- 
sary to correct them. 


In regard to lack of optimum staff 
organization, it was often evident that 
the director and his top assistants al- 
lowed themselves to get so involved 
in relatively minor concerns that they 
neglected the consistent, personal su- 
pervision and responsibility only they 
could attend to. Some of this is lack 
of careful and sensible organization 
in the first place. If directors would 
realize there are certain supervisory 
duties only they can and should do, 
and leave to others qualified the duties 
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Camping 


they can do equally well or perhaps 
better, camp operations would im- 
prove. Campers would have the bene- 
fit of the contact with the director 
which parents expect. 

Just outlining policies at the pre- 
camp session is not enough. Coun- 
selors have to be checked and re- 
checked, guided and supervised. We 
well understand the “pulls and hauls” 
on the energy, time and patience of 
a camp director. But, it might be a 
good exercise for every director be- 
fore camp opens this year to analyze 
how he can better budget himself! 
Think how he can shutile duties so 
they can be assumed by others and 
relieve him of details, so he can de- 
vote more of himself to the really 
important functions no one else can 
do as well. 

It was a pleasant surprise to have 
a person of Elizabeth Spear’s experi- 
ence come right out in her article 
“Do You Qualify as an Effective 
Camp Administrator?,” Camping 
Magazine, April 1960, and say the 
assumption that health, safety and 
Sanitation in camps are automatic is 
not true. This is also our conclusion. 
In fact, in the light of what we have 
observed behind the scenes in many 
camps, we could not see how epi- 
demics and illnesses could possibly 
have been avoided. 


Causes of Situation 


Part of this dangerous situation in 
many camps may be due to three 
facts: One, that directors are not 
sufficiently cognizant of basic facts 
of public health and sanitation; sec- 
ondly, that they leave details to a 
cook or some person who is not 
qualified nor interested in close and 
efficient direction and _ supervision; 
third, directors depend too much on 
“inspections” by hurried local or state 
officials, who may not see the pro- 
cesses they are supposed to inspect 
in actual operation. 

We could cite many cases where 
carelessness, sloppy methods, hurry 
and neglect on the part of help, 
slackness in dish and utensil storage, 
poor food and supply storage, lack 
of proper supervision of campers 
helping with any part of serving, 
washing and drying dishes, etc. were 
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glaringly evident. In no case had these 
lapses been spotted by the director or 
assistants. This was especially true in 
the dishwashing department, where a 
shining new machine might be in use, 
but used in a dreadfully unsanitary 
manner. 

Two remedies could improve this 
potentially dangerous situation. The 
first is that the ACA Standards sec- 
tion on health, safety and sanitation 
be buttressed by a carefully prepared 
check list, done in considerable detail 
and including every practice or 
method to insure a healthy and safe 
food department and area. This list 
would be sent in advance to the di- 
rector with his Standards form. It 
would do much to aid him in his 
efforts to organize and supervise this 
basic part of camp operation. It would 
make the “visit” by the inspector a 
fruitful effort, not a casual stroll 
through the kitchen and adjacent 
areas, especially if it is done between 
meals. 

The only way kitchen, dishwashing, 
etc. practices can be checked is for the 
visitor to make arrangements to be 
in the areas during the meal-time and 
afterwards during the clean-up. 

The second remedy lies in improved 
table manners and customs, methods 
of taking the food and dishes on and 
off (including the way in which used 
dishes and silver are scraped, piled 
and utensils segregated,) serving, 
ordering seconds, etc. The chaos in 
some dining rooms is so hectic—due 
to poor table and serving practices 
and general conduct—that it is im- 
possible to converse with the next 
person. 

On the other hand, many camps 
have excellent table customs, which 
contribute to the type of camper de- 
velopment we hear so much about. 
For is it not true that in the small 
things, the every-day routines of 
camp life, we can practice the “good 
citizenship, consideration for others, 
cooperative group living, etc.,” which 
are listed objectives of practically 
every camp? These qualities are built 
little by little, and they can well start 
right at the table, and in the courte- 
ous, helpful way dishes are turned in 
at receiving counters so that the con- 
venience of those who work behind 
them are kept in the minds of the 
campers. The tone and quality of the 
camp in these and many other mat- 
ters depend on the background and 
personal attributes and attitudes of 
the director, and on his ability to in- 
still the fundamentals of unselfish, 
orderly and peaceful procedures in 
this phase of camp living. 

As we stated earlier, the routine 
health care of the campers is uni- 


formly adequate. The glaring discrep- 
ancy in the health set-up is that many 
camps hire cooks and other food serv- 
ice personnel without requiring any 
sort of adequate medical examination 
to determine if this type of help is 
fit to handle food, dishes, etc. In 
this, the Standards as written are 
partly at fault, as the camp can “pass” 
the item (page 6, no. 43) without 
such examinations if there is no 
“local or state requirement.” In 
other words they have met the “re- 
quirement,” which is non-existent! 
Many states do not have such require- 
ments, -to be sure, but such provi- 
sions were made to apply to year- 
round commercial _ establishments, 
where help live off premises for the 
most part. 

A letter to the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. outlining this lack of any 
stated definite requirement for food 
service personnel in summer camps, 
brought this reply, in part, “However, 
because of the non-continuous nature 
of your operation, and particularly 
since children are involved, your 
camp directors, and through them, 
your Association, may wish to es- 
tablish medical examinations as a 
preemployment requirement for food 
service personnel in children’s sum- 
mer camps.” 


Health Standards 


If the Standards would disregard 
state laws which are not geared to 
camps in the first place, and substi- 
tute a simple requirement that every 
member of the camp food service per- 
sonnel should have on file in the camp 
office the ACA Camp Employee 
Health Examination Form (orange) 
or its equivalent, the matter could be 
settled easily and healthfully. The 
Standards do require that drivers of 
camp cars be “free from communi- 
cable disease” (page 11, item C.) 
While the proper committees are con- 
sidering further revision of the Stand- 
ards and possibly this basic and 
fundamental health factor, let us urge 
all directors (many of the more ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable ones do 
SO as a matter of course) to arrange 
for such examinations for their food 
handlers, as a matter of conscience, 
integrity and good faith. Otherwise 
how can we say our camps are 100% 
healthy and safe? 

The adoption of the Standards, and 
their use has done much for camping. 
With more specific work on funda- 
mental factors and more specific help 
and guidance in the factual areas of 
health and sanitation, they will con- 
tinue to do much to upgrade our 
camps and to hasten the day of true 
professional status. 
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Dr. Polskin, who has served as 
camp physician at Blue Star Camps, 
Hendersonville, N. C., has reviewed 
the literature on procedure for the 
treatment for snake bite injury and 
prepared the following article for 
Camping Magazine. Readers may 
wish to have their own camp _ physi- 
cians review this material and assist 
in first aid training for snake bite. 

—Ed. 


ar CAMP injuries, a_ bite 
from a_ snake, actually a 


“strike,” causes the greatest amount 
of excitement and concern. This ac- 
cident, fortunately rarely tragic, sep- 
arates the “boys from the men” with 
reference to the counselors. If the 
counselor is emotionally unstable and 
shows panic, the simplest accident 
caused by snake bite could have dis- 
astrous results. 

The best preparation for meeting 
such tragedies is an educational pro- 
gram. Lectures on snakes, including 
true and false quizzes on snake lore 
and habits, are valuable. An inquiry 
to your State Museum (c/o Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Capital of State) 
may reward you with a free loan of 
snake photographs and color slides 
pertinent to the species in your locale. 
Wyeth Laboratories, Philadelphia 1, 
Pa., will also lend 30 x 30 inch post- 
ers of venomous snakes. For about 
two dollars one can obtain. from the 
Findley Color Laboratory, Monte- 
bello, Calif., eight 35 mm. color 
slides (Set #1004) depicting the cut- 
and suction technique in addition to 
the common Crotaline species, rattle- 
snake, copperhead moccasin, water 
moccasin and one Elapine species, the 
deadly coral. 

The matter of incision, following 
the application of the ligature, proved 
to be the greatest concern of the coun- 
selors. Recall that even the very large 
vipers rarely strike deeper than % of 
an inch (M. Woodard, “Outdoor 
Hazards,” 1955, published by Mac- 
Millan Company, New York), and 
more usually from about % to % of 
an inch. The total venomous deposit 
is about 43 of an ounce, or two to 
three teaspoonsful. To protect the vic- 
tim from a too enthusiastic, or too 
timid, field surgeon-counselor, it is 
my practice to wrap about 12 layers 
of half inch adhesive tape around the 
body of the blade in the snake-bite 
kit, commencing “% of an inch from 
the sharp edge. 

With such a protective wrapping, 
the counselor is less fearful of cutting 
too deeply. A good trick is to prac- 
tice on citrus fruit. Paint the fresh 
snake bite wound with antiseptic and 
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also the edge of the blade. Cut a 
straight line over each fang mark, % 
of an inch long and about % of an 
inch deep. The letter X may be made 
initially, but if multiple incisions 
have to be made over the swelling 
subsequently, linear cuts will suffice 
and leave less disfiguring scars after 
healing. Cut parallel to, not across, 
obvious blood vessels and tendons. If 
one should, strike a blood vessel, 
again do not panic, but apply pres- 
sure to the bleeder and repeat the 
incision in another direction. The 
bloody material from the incisions 
should ooze slowly, but not spurt. 
Under field conditions, how much 
blood loss is safe? The literature is 
very vague on this point. I point out 
that in a three to four hour period 
the amount of blood will saturate 


‘ 


of the swelling. This additional sur- 
gery will depend, however, on length 
of time it will take to reach a center 
for definitive treatment. Certainly the 
victim should be carried, as immo- 
bilized as practical, to the nearest 
conveyance. Unless the infirmary of 
the camp is adequately prepared for 
snake bite treatment, the stricken 
person should be transported to the 
nearest hospital. 

According to reports on treatment 
of snake bite, a warning is noted that 
the common antihistamines enhance 
the toxicity of the venoms, namely, 
those of the rattlesnake, copperhead, 
water and cotton-mouth moccasin, 
whereas the cortisone drugs prove 
beneficial. These two classes of drugs 
are anti-allergic medicament, fre- 
quently carried by an allergic camper, 


Be Prepared To Handle 


Snake Bite Emergencies 


By Louis J. Polskin, Ph.D., M.D. 


three or four handkerchiefs. Apply 
repeated suction over the cuts for at 
least 30 minutes during the first hour, 
then about 20 minutes hourly. 


Swelling 


Need for further incisions, each %4 
of an inch long and % of an inch 
deep, will depend on the rapidity of 
swelling over the wound site. Swell- 
ing, occurring in a matter of minutes, 
indicates a relatively deep venomous 
deposit, particularly into muscle. 
Swelling, not appearing for a while, 
does not discount the seriousness of 
the snake strike, according to Dr. 
H. M. Smith of the University of 
Illinois. A snake bite that does not 
swell may be more dangerous than 
one that does. It is the presence of 
fang marks in an otherwise horseshoe 
shaped row of evenly carved tooth 
marks that calls for immediate de- 
cision for incision. The chance of 
meeting a venomous species is esti- 
mated as | in 10. Of course, if the 
snake is identified by the group as a 
venomous viper, particularly if the 
bite marks are distorted, incision is 
mandatory. If the swelling advances 
in spite of the tourniquet, advance the 
ligature two inches and repeat 3 to 
10 incisions, each % of an inch long 
and ™% of an inch deep over the 
maximum bulge and along the edges 


particularly on a long hike or when 
on an overnight in the woods. Thus 
the treatment of snake bite injury in 
the field could be aided if the coun- 
selor was cognizant of the corticos- 
teroid drugs which his allergic camp- 
ers may be carrying. He could safely 
give the snake bite casualty a double 
dose of the drug every three hours. 
It would not be amiss to supplement 
the first aid kit with several cortisone 
pills, since these are safe in emer- 
gency of insect bite, itching, or hives 
regardless of source. 


Application of Cold 


Cold applications to the wound, 
for example water from a_ stream, 
from the onset of the strike until the 
victim reaches a treatment center, are 
worthwhile. .Wet, cold compresses 
will reduce : painful sensation in the 
wound both before and after inci- 
sion. Moreover, these will help im- 
mobilize the frightened camper. There 
is evidence in the literature that 
chilling has no therapeutic value in 
treating experimentally envenomated 
animals. Some reports contend that 
extreme chilling may even prove in- 
jurious. However, this would not hold 
in the situation of a summer camp. 
The degree of cold obtainable from 
a stream is far lower than that pro- 
duced under laboratory conditions. It 
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ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


President Rogers Praises Leadership 


Seminars, Urges ACA Promotion 


By Fred V. Rogers 
President, ACA 


Up and down the land camp di- 
rectors, counselors and staff are “at 
ready” anticipating the opening of 
the 1960 summer camping season. It 
staggers the imagination to conjecture 
the number of camps, camp person- 
nel and campers who will soon “trek” 
into woods, by streams, by lakes, into 
mountains and onto plains for an- 
other experience of adventure in 
God’s great out-of-doors. There is a 
common bond of good will and best 
wishes among members of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association as we look 
to our opportunity and responsibility 
this summer. We presume to speak 
for all camp directors whose camps 
proudly display the ACA seal in ex- 
pressing to all, individually and col- 
lectively, our hopes that this will be 
a season of fine camping. 

We have been impressed with the 
excellent programs and_ increased 
number of ACA Section Leadership 
Seminars in the past few weeks. Rec- 
ognizing that camp programs rise or 
fall on the quality of leadership, camp 
people are joining forces to train 
their personnel before arrival at the 
camp setting. It has been our privilege 
to participate in three such programs 
in camp setting this spring. It is truly 
inspiring to see the eagerness, the 
desire to learn, the sincerity of the 
young people as they prepare for 
their summe> assignments. 

In these last few days before the 
camping season, fulfill your part of 
the ACA membership drive by con- 
tacting, personally, once again, each 
of the prospects supplied you by your 
campaign chairman. The goal is so 
simple that if each member enrolls 
another, we'll go “over the top.” The 
strength of our organization is in its 
total number and unanimity of pur- 
pose. As yet, we cannot claim our 
voice is that of a majority of camp- 
ing, and, until we do, we must accept 
our shortcomings as an indictment. 
This is a collective effort, not just 
the job of a dedicated few. 

This summer, tell your staff and 
campers about ACA. Explain the 
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standards program so that each of 
those you have in your camp will be 
emissaries in their home and com- 
munity. Offer your staff an oppor- 
tunity to join ACA and explain the 
values of membership to them. Pass 
a list among them at counselor meet- 
ings on which they can “sign up” as 
a member. Some camps pay all or 
share the cost of membership of staff 
members, recognizing that the Sec- 
tion activities, Camping Magazine, 
conferences and seminars, etc. are 
among their best staff training tools. 
Several camps find it is only neces- 
sary to explain ACA to enlist from 
'’s to % of their staff for ACA mem- 
bership! 

In advance, we express the thanks 
of all camp members to the host of 
Section Standards visitors who will 
volunteer their time and share their 
knowledge with new camp member 


Delegates Report on 


applicants. We know they look on 
this service as an opportunity to help 
the cause of camping through educa- 
tion. We warrant each will find him- 
self greatly rewarded in terms of fel- 
lowship and observation by broaden- 
ing his camping horizons beyond the 
confines of his own camp. 

As you increase your staff training 
and personal libraries, remember 
ACA carries many titles at standard 
prices. Get in the habit of buying 
your books through our national 
office. 

When making your publicity and 
public relations contacts through the 
summer season, use ACA and the 
camp membership seal as often as 
possible. If you have a camp sign and 
are certified, use the seal. If you wish 
to purchase a sign, including the seal, 
just contact our national office. The 
importance and value of the seal and 
the camp membership is enhanced 
through its use. 

Until fall, then, when a full calen- 
dar of ACA programs and activities 
will get under way—*‘Fair Winds and 
a Pleasant Voyage!” 


White House 


Conference on Children and Youth 


The Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, held in Washington March 27 
to April 2, was attended by Hugh 
Ransom, Executive Director of ACA; 
T. R. Alexander, past president of 
ACA; Fred Carl, of the Metropolitan 
Washington YMCA camps and Re- 
gion II chairman; and the two youth 
delegates, Harold Schneikert, Jr., of 
Arlington, Va., who is on Mr. Carl’s 
camp staff, and Aimee Gibson of 
Winchester, Va., who is a counselor 
at Camp Rim Rock, Yellow Springs, 
W. Va. 

ACA was further represented at 
the opening Plenary Session by Far- 
ley Massey, and Josephine Kelly, co- 
directors of Camp Rim Rock. 

Enthusiastic reports were made by 
all ACA delegates. Hugh Ransom re- 
ports as follows: 

“All five ACA delegates arrived in 
Washington on Sunday afternoon in 
time to go together to the University 
of Maryland for the opening Plenary 
Session Sunday evening, at which 


President Eisenhower spoke. Farley 
Massey and Josephine Kelly joined 
us for this opening session. 

“After the opening general session, 
which was very spectacular and excel- 
lent, the seven of us stopped for a 
snack and discussed plans for the 
week of the White House Conference. 
“The first three days of the Confer- 
ence followed a fairly set pattern ex- 
cept for evenings. There were sessions 
from 9 to 10:15 a.m. in six different 
assembly locations, with top speakers 
on youth subjects of a general nature. 
From 10:15 to 12 noon, 18 forums 
met on more specific subjects. T. R. 
Alexander, Fred Carl and Harold 
Schneikert were in the forum on Rec- 
reation and Leisure. Aimee Gibson 
was in the forum on Early Adoles- 
eense, and I was in the forum on Citi- 
zenship. 

“In the afternoon the work groups 
met. There were 210 of them, with 
participants divided into groups of 25 
to 30 persons. 

“There were specific programs in 
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Camping — Its Meaning, 


Values and Contributions 


American Camping Association offers 


publications to supply a wealth of 


camping information and experience 


Light From A Thousand Campfires— 
edited by Kenneth B. Webb. The en- 
during literature of camping, selected 
from the pages of Camping Magazine. 
Five sections cover What is Camping 

and Why?; The Staff; The Many 
Kinds of Camps; The Campers; and 
The Program. (Association Press) 
384 pp. $4.95. 


Camping Is Education—prepared by a committee under chairmanship of 
Helen Haskell and presented as a monograph in January 1960 issue of 
Camping Magazine. One camping leader comments, “the message contained 
is of such an important nature that it should be mailed to every person in 
the country connected with education . . . ” Copies with heavy cover, 75¢ 
each; 4-24 copies, 50¢ each; 25 or more, 45¢ each. 


The Unique Mission of the Summer Camp—by C. Walton Johnson. A 
poetically written statement of the values of a summer camp experience. 
Fred V. Rogers, ACA president, states, “In these days of materialism, ur- 
banization, mechanization, conformity and superficial living, it is good to 
have this Dean of Camping, C. Walton Johnson, bring into clear focus the 
real purpose, philosophy and mission of the summer camp.” 75¢ each; 5-24 
copies 60¢ each; 25 or more copies, 50¢ each. 


Conservation of the Campsite—prepared by the ACA Conservation in 
Camping project under direction of Reynold Carlson. All camp directors 
and administrators should study this book carefully. It gives valuable as- 
sistance in one of camping’s most urgent problems—conserving campsites 
for tomorrow’s campers. 75¢ each. 


Accident Report Forms—Developed by ACA to meet the Standards re- 
quirement for a standardized form. In pads of 25, 82 x 11, 75e. 


Additional ACA Publication include Let’s All Sing, the popular ACA song- 
book, 1-24 copies, 40¢ each; Directory of ACA Member Camps, including 
the 1960 supplement, $1.00; and many others. Write to ACA for publica- 
tions list and prices. 


Order Your Camping Books Now From 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Bradford Woods Martinsville, Ind. 
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the evenings, such as the Symphony 
on Monday night, the Ball on Wed- 
nesday night, the meeting of youth 
delegates with Danny Kaye on Thurs- 
day night. 

“On Thursday morning delegates 
inet by state delegations, and in the 
afternoon, resolutions developed by 
the work groups during the three pre- 
vious days were presented and voted 
on. There were 1,600 of these reso- 
lutions, so this was a very interesting 
and difficult task. 

“On Friday morning the last Plen- 
ary Session concluded the Conference. 
This session was to have presented 
the adopted resolutions so delegates 
could take them home with them. 
Because of the great number of these 
resolutions, it was not possible to do 
this. However, copies of the resolu- 
tions are being sent to delegates, and 
we will be able to pull out those re- 
lated to camping. 

“On Wednesday the five ACA dele- 
gates, plus Nancy Swank of Colorado 
Section and Dr. Ellen Harvey from 
Capital Section met at the YMCA for 
lunch. We discussed how the results 
of the Conference can be used in the 
interests of ACA. 

“The resolutions will be very help- 
ful in connection with the workshop 
on “Unique Contributions of Camping 
in the Next Decade,” to be held at 
ACA Headquarters in October. Plans 
for the workshop are being made by 
the ACA Program Committee, with 
Marjorie Leonard, chairman. Each 
Section is urged to send a delegate 
carefully selected as to interest and 
ability to contribute. We anticipate 
that the results of the workshop will 
be used at Regional Conventions next 
February and March, and possibly for 
Section meetings throughout the year. 

“We are hopeful that some impor- 
tant directions will come as a result 
of studying the needs of children and 
then determining how camps _ can 
help fulfill these needs.” 


T. R. Alexander’s Report 


Highlights of Mr. Alexander’s re- 
view of the White House Conference 
follow: 

“Actually the Conference was only 
a dramatic, dynamic high point in an 
ongoing process. More important was 
the fact-finding focus on children and 
youth which involved nearly 5,000,- 
000 citizens at state and local com- 
munity levels during the months of 
advance preparation. Most important 
will be the follow-up, with immediate 
and long range plans, of the several 
hundred recommendations covering 
the 18 major areas of concern for 
the decade ahead. 

“Using the findings and 
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mendations of the Conference, camp- 
ing leaders will need to appraise our 
ideals and values, assess the impact 
of today’s economic, social and cul- 
tural factors and the effect of science, 
technology, population pressures and 
world events on children and youth. 
“This calls for closer coordination 
of all of our resources at every level 
of operation, local, state and nation- 
wide. Camping, with years of experi- 
ence and public acceptance, has a 
unique contribution to make if we are 
willing to re-think and re-evaluate our 
objectives in terms of the changing 
needs of children and if we will share 
and cooperate as we supplement the 
teachings and influences of home, 
church, scheol and community.” 


Youth Delegates’ Reports 


Both youth delegates, Harold 
Schneikert and Aimee Gibson, ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the op- 
nortunity ACA afforded them and 
their conviction of the value the Con- 
ference had for them. Harold report- 
ed in part: 

“I was in work-group 58, sub-com- 
mittee on programs. Our discussion 
was on resources for leisure-time 
learning and recreation. 

“The proposals from our Forum 
that I feel are of especial interest to 
ACA are: 

“1. Leadership for individual family 
camping. 

“2. Emphasis on programs for 
girls, older adolescents, young mar- 
rieds, gifted and handicapped children 
and youth. 

“3. Appraisal of programs with em- 
phasis on values to the individual, the 
family and the group. 

“4. More emphasis placed on lead- 
ership training. 

“5S. Opportunities to develop leader- 
ship potential in youth. 

“6. Study of recreation facilities 
now limited to seasonal use toward 
developing them for year-round use.” 

Aimee Gibson feels that attending 
the Conference has helped her make 
up her mind that “I definitely would 
like to work with children when | 
get out of college. 

“I learned a great deal from the 
conference. I do have some criticisms 
of it, however. Many people have ask- 
ed me, ‘How much good does the 
Conference do? I explain that many 
states work hard to see that the Con- 
ference’s recommendations are cCar- 
ried out. Virginia, though, seems to 
take little interest in the conference. 
Our home paper did not publish one 
article telling of the outcome of the 
Conference. It is necessary to find 
some way to make states more in- 
terested. 
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“Another criticism is that the Con- 
ference seems to have come up with 
too many recommendations. Wouldn't 
it be better to have only a few recom- 
mendations on which to concentrate? 
Then more improvements would be 
made in the most important areas. 

“I have one suggestion to make to 
ACA. That is to make _ themselves 
more known to the world. There are 
some people who do not know what 
ACA is. Could there be some way it 
can make itself known to them?” 


1962 ACA Convention 


Committees Named 

Plans for the 1962 National Con- 
vention of ACA are now well under- 
way. Convention Chairman, John 
Dreason, has announced the follow- 
ing committees and chairmen for the 
convention to be held in New York 
City on March 6 to 10: 

Steering Committee: Herman Baar, 
chairman, Program Division; Gerald 
Harrison, ACA assistant executive di- 
rector; Howard Lilienthal, chairman, 
Finance Division; Jerald Newton, 
ACA National Board member; Ralph 
Roehm, chairman, Operations Divi- 
sion; Elisabeth Strom, ACA National 
Board member; John Dreason, Con- 
vention Chairman; and Ethel Bebb, 
Promotion. 

Program Division: Herman Baar, 
chairman; Otto Rosahn, General Ses- 
sions; Betty G. Alley, Small Sessions; 
and Howard Gibbs, Kindred Groups. 

Operations Division: Ralph Roehm, 
chairman; Roberts Burr, Arrange- 
ments, Housing: Alice Stevens, Hos- 
pitality, Entertainment; Betsy Garri- 
son, Publicity; Ethel Bebb, Promo- 
tion; and Miriam Power, Informa- 
tion. 

Finance Division: Howard Lilien- 
thal, chairman; Carrie Sinn, Registra- 
tion, Tickets; Larry Mickolic, Exhib- 
its; and Howard Galloway, Printing. 

The Convention Committee also 
announced that the Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, site of the 1962 convention, has 
started its remodeling project and it 
will be finished long before the con- 
vention. This project involves bridg- 
ing over the mezzanine and opening 
up the whole floor for exhibit space. 
It will be possible for ACA to serve 
up to 250 exhibitors. 

The Steering Committee is planning 
for the finest ACA National Conven- 
tion to date and has set a goal for 
3,000 registrants in 1962. 








Correction 
In the May issue of Camping Mag- 
azine, page 30, in the caption under 
the picture of the Steering Committee 
of the 1960 Golden Anniversary Con- 


vention, the name of Ford Carr, Op- 
erations Division Chairman, was 
omitted. He is third from left in the 
picture. 


Leadership Training 


Courses Announced 


The May issue of Camping Maga- 
zine carried a listing of courses offered 
for training camp counselors and 
leaders. Here are additional courses 
that have been reported to us. 


Recreation School 
Eastern Cooperative 


Date: Aug. 22—Sept. 2. 
Place: New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


Content: Recreation principles and 
techniques in dancing dramatics, 
games, music, crafts, play activities 
and program planning. 

Fee: $105 for room, board and 
tuition. 

Contact: Miss Marcia Dippel, Busi- 
ness Manager, 287 Falstaff Rd., Ro- 
chester 9, N. Y. 


Audubon Camp of Connecticut 


Dates: June 19—25 (counselors); 
June 26—July 2; July 3—16; July 
17—30; Aug. 7—20; Aug. 21—Sept. 
3. 


~ 


Place: Audubon Camp of Conn., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Content: Rich experiences in the 
outdoors, new teaching methods, pro- 
gram aids, opportunity to observe 
living animals and plants in a variety 
of natural habitats. 

Fee: One-week 
week session, $105. 

Contact: National Audubon Socie- 
ty, 1130 5th Ave., New York 28. 

(Other Audubon Camps are _ in 
Calif., Maine, and Wisc. Information 
on these is available from National 
Audubon Society. ) 


session, $60; two- 


Lost River Conservation Camp 
Date: June 26—July 2 
Place: North Woodstock, N. H. 


Content: For teachers and youth 
leaders interested in _ conservation, 
guided exploration of soil, water, 
animal life and forest resources. 
Field study trips teach fundamental 
balance of nature, interrelationship 
of natural resources, and their effect 
on the community. 

Fee: $35 ($1 
May 15.) 

Contact: Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests, 5 S. 
State St., Concord, N. H. 


registration by 
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Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 

Date: June 21—July 3 

Place: Camp Teela-Wooket, Rox- 
bury, Vt. 

Content: Techniques in all phases 
of archery for both beginners and 
advanced archers, course equivalent 
to 2% points credit in college or 
university. 

Fee: $8 per day—all inclusive. 

Contact: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, 
200 Sth Ave., Room 359, New 
York 10. 


Burleigh Hill Sailing Course 

Burleigh Hill, coed sailing camp in 
Boothbay, Maine, announces a post- 
season sailing course for counselors. 
The course will cover basic sailing 
instruction, racing techniques, nautical 
chart reading, and other phases of 
seamanship. There will also be in- 
struction in water-skiing and outboard 
motor boat handling. For information 
write Lester Rhoads, Boothbay, 
Maine. 


Journalism Conference Plans 

The Third Annual Journalism Con- 
fernce, sponsored by Mrs. Zak Zara- 
kov, will take place at Camp Zakelo, 
Harrison, Maine, July 18, 1960. The 
purpose of the one-day meeting is to 
foster a greater interest in camper- 
produced newspapers and magazines. 
Mrs. Zarakov, associate director of 
Camp Zakelo, urges camp leaders to 
save the date and to send sample 
copies of camper publications to her 
at 393 Clinton Rd., Brookline 46, 
Mass. 


Aids for Camp Publications 

Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association’s annual competi- 
tion for school publications has a 
section for camp publications. A 
board of judges reads and rates en- 
tries, checks strong and weak points 
on a 1000-point scoring system and 
makes suggestions for improvement. 

Stlyebooks of instruction in writing 
and preparing copy are available for 
the camp adviser’s use. 

If a camp does not wish to com- 
pete, individual criticism is given by 
the Association’s service. 

For more information write to Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Assn., Box 11, 
Low Memorial Library, New York 

27, N. Y. 


See You in November 

With this issue of Camping Maga- 
zine we close our current publishing 
season. Be sure to take your issues 
along to camp so that your staff may 
benefit from them. 

Until we resume publication in No- 
vember—Good Camping! 
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ACA Sections Report Activities 


Region Il 

Capital Section, working jointly 
with the YMCA, has developed a new 
division of the Section, called “Capi- 
tal Section Family Campers Associa- 
tion.” Over 100 people attended the 
first meeting, formed committees, 
and discussed plans for an informal 
training course on family tent and 
trailer camping. All camping will be 
done on an individual family basis. 
The speaker at this organization meet- 
ing was Edward Remington, special 
consultant for the Department of De- 
fense for Cold Weather Clothing and 
Survival Gear. 


New Jersey section recently releas- 
ed its 1960 Directory of New Jersey 
Camps. Copies were sent to public 
libraries, Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges and other community service 
organizations. 

The Section held its final meeting 
on May 17 at Camp Dawson, day 
camp of the Newark YM-YWCA. 
Catherine Hammett was the featured 
speaker. 


Upstate New York Section mem- 
bers Mrs. Evelyn Brundage of Bath 
and Rev. Emil Premru of Cincinna- 
tus get pointers on waterproofing 
packs from William Wadsworth, as- 
sistant in charge of camping, Boy 
Scouts of America National Office. 


The Upstate New York Section’s 
Spring Conference provided valuable 
discussion on integration of handi- 
capped campers, inexpensive crafts, 
program, conservation in camp, and 
CIT programs. Mrs. Lois Standfast 
of Binghamton, was chairman of the 
conference. As a result of conference 
enthusiasm, 14 new members joined 
ACA. 


Western Pennsylvania  Section’s 
Leadership Committee conducted two 
courses of four sessions each this 
spring. A counselor training course 
and, in cooperation with the faculty 
of the School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, a course at the 
professional level for camp directors 
and owners, program directors, head 
counselors, and camp board and com- 
mittee members. 


Region Ill 

Michigan Section’s Spring Training 
Weekend for camp staff and directors 
featured the theme, “Planning for 
Quality in our Camps.” Stanley Mi- 
chaels, ACA President-Elect, was the 
keynote speaker. Morning and after- 
noon workshops on orienteering, con- 
servation, nature lore and other pro- 
gram features provided specific aid 
for the coming camp season. 


Region IV 

The Legislation Committee of 
Tennessee Valley Section recently 
held an open forum meeting to dis- 
cuss the purpose and scope of the 
committee, and ideas and concerns 
of members in the area of legislation. 

Armand Ball, Section president, has 
announced the fall conference will be 
held at Camp Hy Lake on Sept. 30- 
Oct. 1, under chairmanship of George 
Downey. 


Region V 

A group of Wisconsin Section 
members along with other ACA’ers 
took advantage of the Hawaiian tour 
offered as a “post” to the ACA Na- 
tional Convention. Lorin Gill, presi- 
dent of Hawaii Section, and other 
members made the trip memorable 
with a get-acquainted dinner, a tour 
of Honolulu and the island camps, 
and a traditional luau in native style. 
In addition to a general exchange of 
ideas, two members of Wisconsin 
Section addressed a class in camp 
leadership of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, University of Hawaii. 


Region VI 

Texas Section has announced that 
its Fall Conference will be a Person- 
nel Institute beginning at noon Oct. 
3 and ending at 2 p.m. Oct. 4, at the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin. The keynote 
speech will be on “Sight Setting for 
Good Staff” and will be followed by 
discussion groups on staff training 
and on personnel practices. 
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EQUIPMENT ° SUPPLIES 


National Audubon Society, 1130 
Sth Ave., New York 28, offers these 
informative materials for nature pro- 
grams: Nature Bulletins written by 
authorities in various fields of na- 
tural history; Bulletins on Conserva- 
tion; and Nature Charts, 22” x 14”, 
illustrated with line drawings. Write 
the Society for descriptive leaflet. 


The AerVoid catalog circular de- 
scribes the company’s line of port- 
able stainless steel carrier-dispensers 
and accessories for transporting and 
serving hot or cold foods and bever- 
ages. Write Vacuum Can Co., 19 S. 
Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12. 


Crowe & Coulter, Box 255, Chero- 
kee, N. C., offers wood-carving kits 
consisting of block-cut animal figures 
ready for carving and finishing. In- 
structions are included. 

The Trip-Lite line of campers’ 
foods from S. Gumpert Co., 812 Jer- 
sey Ave., Jersey City 2, N. J., in- 
cludes several new main-dish items 
and other dehydrated foods such as 
fruit-flavored punch, chocolate malt- 
ed milk, soups and fruits. Write for 
information. ; 


Webb Indian Tipis, developed from 
an Indian pattern, are made of rug- 
ged canvas that can be painted with 
Indian designs. The company also has 
available wall tents, hiker tents, and 
other types, as well as ponchos, 
sleeping bags, cots and ground-cloths. 
For descriptive folder write to Webb 
Manufacturing Co., 4th and Cambria 
Sts., Philadelphia 33. 


Pillsbury’s Potato Flakes are now 
available in a 5-pound bag for lower 
cost and easier storage. Each bag 1s 
reported to provide 164 servings at 
a cost of 1.7¢ per 3-ounce portion 
(including use of fresh, whole milk.) 
For information on this and Pills- 
bury food mixes write to The Pills- 
bury Co., Station No. 431, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Glitter Magic Decorating Tubes 
offer a new craft material which may 
be used to make pictures, decorate 
Indian costumes, prepare camp ban- 
ners, banquet decorations, etc. Tubes 
contain both glitter and adhesive for 
application to textiles, glass, leather, 
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paper and plastic. Write for informa- 
tion on Glitter Magic Decorating 
Tubes and Kits to: O. E. Linck Co., 
Inc., Clifton, N. J. 


Children’s Reading Service, 1978 
St. Johns Place, Dept. PR, Brooklyn 
13, N. Y., offers the new CRS Rec- 
ord Catalog listing phonograph rec- 
ords and rhythm band _ instruments 
for children of kinderearten through 
sixth grade. Requests for free copies 
should be on camp letterhead. 


A new catalog which describes and 
illustrates products for building, im- 
proving and maintaining all types of 
swimming pools is available from 
Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Recreational-School Catalog No. 
60. from Films Incorporated, 202 E. 
44th St., New York, lists 2,000 fea- 
ture films and 1,000 short subjects 
and cartoons in 16 mm for rental. 


Mattress renovating is one of the 
new services offered by the Bourdon 
Mattress Mfg. & Upholstering Co., 
Claremont, N. H. Additional offerings 
include new bedding, mattress covers 
and cots. Prices and catalog may be 
obtained by writing the company. 


Campbell Soup Co., Institutional 
Division, Camden, N. J., is offering 
camps its well known 18 flavors of 
soup in both 50 oz. and individual- 
service size cans. Campbell’s other 
products include tomato juice, pork 
and beans, chili con carne and Swan- 
son boned chicken and turkey. Write 
Campbell’s for quantity recipes, local 
distributors. 


CampOlympics Assn. of America 
offers a program in which boys and 
girls, enrolled in affiliated resident 
and day camps, can participate in 
events in track and field, swimming, 
archery and riflery at their own 
camps. The best records at each camp 
are to be forwarded to the associa- 
tion for rating with boys and girls in 
other camps. Purpose of the program 
is to motivate individual accomplish- 
ment in a particular skill without 
over-emphasized competition. For 
more information write to Camp- 
Olympics Assn. of America, 270 Roy- 
croft Ave., Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 
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KLENZ-METER 


AUTOMATIC CHLORINATOR 


The result of yeors of engineering experience, the 
Klenz-Meter is the first low-cost dependable system 
to chlorincte privote water supplies. Uses same 
principle as employed by municipalities — a dia- 
phragm-type metering pump. Adjustable to as little 
os Y of 1 port per million Positive protection is 
ossured aos Klenz-Meter is cross-connected to well 
pump. 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Systemotized Sanitation All Over the Nation 
BELOIT WISCONSIN 





yyur campers will love singing 


these ali-time favorite 


SPECIAL CAMP PRICES: 


50¢ per slide 
$] .00 per slide 


songs, 
2° x 2” — 

34" y 4*’ 

send for our catalogue of hits now! 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 


44 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Write IVY CORPORATION, 
Montclair, N. J. for 


FREE POSTERS 11"x 14" 


illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY 


STOP SCRATCHING! This tannic acid treat- 
ment for ivy, oak or sumac poisoning is 
gentle and SAFE for children and adults, 
quickly dries up the blisters — often within 
a day. 


CIVY-DRY ) 


Lotion or Cream 
and IVY Super DRY 




















American School Supply, Inc. 
“American Flag Headquarters” 


Manufacturers of 
Painted-Flocked and Embroidered Emblems 
TEE SHIRTS - SWEATSHIRTS 

PENNANTS - EMBLEMS 
HEAD KERCHIEFS 


FLAGS & BANNERS 
934 MAIN AVE. PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


GREGORY 2-3752 





CLASSIFIED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
25¢ per word 
Minimum cost per insertion $5.00 
Box Service, if desired. $1.50 add'l. 











Help Wanted 











FINEST IN PRINTED FABRIC 


NAME TAPES 


FOR CAMP CLOTHES 


School Clothes and Institutions 


$1.00 per 100 


Send Check or Money Order 
Sorry, no COD’s 
QUICK DELIVERY 

Wholesale Accounts Welcome 


NAME-ON CoO. 


6024 MARKET ST. 
PHILA. 39, PA. 


PHE 
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illustrated Catalog oi 


LEATHERCRAFTKITS, TOOLS. Ect. 


Easy-to-Make Leather Purses, Gloves, 
Beits, Billfolds, Moccasins, Other Projects. 
Finest Quality Tooling Leathers, Supplies, 
Books, etc. COMPLETE STOCK — IMME- 
DIATE SHIPMENT. 


Attention METALCRAFT Hobbyists 


FREE. Catalog of Aluminum, Cop and 
Foil in Shapes and Sheets. Tools, Supplies 
and How-To-Do-It Books. Also Enameling 
Eilns, Supplies. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 820 Se. Tripp Ave. 
Department 9719, Chicago 24, Ill. 








it’s Wise To Supervise 


A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 


Compiled and Edited by: 
ALAN KLEIN, Professor Graduate School 
of Social Work, Univ. of Pittsburgh & 


IRWIN HALADNER, Director, 
Camp Wabi-Kon 
Published by: 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 


Order Now: $1.25 per 
copy including mail- 
ing and exchange 
charges 
Endorsed & 
Distributed by: 
The Ontario Camping 
Association 
93 Yorkville Ave., Toronto, Canada 








FULL TIME POSITION. Male or female. 
Arts & Crafts or recreational worker at 
Neighborhood Center. Good salary, vaca- 
tions, etc. Provide complete educational 
and experience background. Write Box 767. 


CAMP GLENMERE FOR GIRLS, Monterey, 
Mass., has openings for swimming instruc- 
tors (WSI), tennis, golf, dramatics, music 
(piano), R.N., dance, arts & crafts. Write 
to: Mrs. Sonny Winter, 215 W. 92nd St.. 
New York 25, N. Y. ef 








COUNSELUNS: Positions avaliabie ior gen- 
eral counselors at boys’ camp and for men 
with specialties in tennis, boxing, wrest- 
ling, nature and sailing. College sopho- 
more or older. Write: A. G. Hare, Jr., 113 
Anton Rd... Wynnewood. Pa. ef 


ENERGETIC MAN with following to repre- 
sent leading boys camp in Maine. Excel- 
lent financial opportunities. Counselor 
services not necessary. Write Box 675. 


COUNSELORS. Male, twenty-plus, no fam- 
ilies. Water safety instructors, canoeing, 
physical education students, rifle, archery, 
tennis, athletics, general. Attractive salar- 
ies, Adirondacks Sister Camp. Write, de- 
tails, references. Philip Drucker, Raquette 
Lake Boys Club, 144-11 Neponsit Ave., Ne- 
ponsit 94, N. Y. cdef 


CAMP LEONARD LEONORE 
A brother-sister camp at Kent, Conn., 80 
miles from New York, has staff openings 
for counselors over 21. Salaries from $350 
up, depending on camp experience and 
skills. Swim instructors (WSI), tennis, 
golf, archery, tripping, pioneering, water- 
skiing, dance, music (piano), athletic in- 
structors (phys-ed), R. N. Write: Dr. 
George I. Fink, Box 186, Lawrence, N.Y. de 











COUNSELORS: For leading boys’ camp in 
Maine. Crafts, riding, riflery, waterfront 
head (5 years adult experience), nurse. 
“ouples considered. Camp Menatoma, 21 
Ria Drive. White Plains, N. Y. f 


COUNSELORS for head of swimming and 
another for head of athletics at Vermont 
Girls’ Camp. Must be mature with previ- 
ous camp experience. Salaries $500 to 
$700 depending upon experience. Write 
Room 1807. 50 Broadway. New York 4. f 


COUNSELORS: Sailing, canoeing, water- 
skiing, arts & crafts, dramatics and paint- 
ing for Vermont Girls’ Camp. Salaries 
depending upon experience. Write Room 
1807, 50 Broadway, New York f 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for yourg 
married couple, teacher preferred, with 
camp following who live in Milwaukee or 
suburban Chicago and will promote local- 
ly. Regular salary, plus commission, with 
possibility of eventual directorship. Offers 
fine opportunity for entry into camping 
as a career. Contract me now, so that 
you can visit camp as our guests this 
summer and see for yourself the possi- 
bilities offered for 1°61. Wr *e Box 772. f 


GIRLS CAMP on Lake Winnipesaukec, 
New Hampshire, seeks qualified counselor 
to head tennis department, also experi- 
enced, qualified head for arts and crafts 
department. Write Box 771. f 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
Established girls’ camp New England. 
Physical Education teacher preferred 
(30+). Attractive salary. Write full details 
wiving experience, references. Write Box 
747. 























-JAYSON CAMPS—35th YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS BERKSHIRES 
“{EN: Physician, rifiery. MEN OR WOMEN: 
Tennis, small Craft Director. Box 876, 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No. , 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 


Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 























Partner Wanted 


QUALITY, LONG ESTABLISHED, COED 
camp, 90 miles NYC, has rare partnership 
opportunity for experienced camp man 
having following. Only replies containing 
resumes will be considered. Write Box 769. 








WANT PARTNER to start 600 acres sum- 
mer camp for boys and girls in Catskill 
Mountains. Write Box 773. f 





Position Wanted 





YEAR ROUND CAMPING POSITION 
desired by college graduate. Recreation 
and camping major with 6 years private 
camping experience as tripping and 
campcraft director. Married. Write Box 757. 

tf 





EXPERIENCED CAMP MANAGER with 
exceptional maintenance abilities will be 
looking for a new camp home Septcmber 
15th. Excellent references including pre- 
sent employer. Interested in year-round 
camp position in Southern California area. 
Write: R. H. Lane, 61 North Buena Vista 
St., Redlands, Calif. f 


PROPERTY SUPERINTENDENT 
Year-round position wanted by college 
graduate with major in camping. Experi- 
ence: Several summers as tripping and 
campcraft leader; also carpentry and 
maintenance skills. Young, responsible, 


married. Available June 1960. Write Box 
758. tf 


Camps for Sale 














WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK 
When you want to Buy or Sell a camp? 
Prompt and favorable service to individ- 
uals or institutional groups. Rewarding 
opportunities available for buyers. Listings 
invited from sellers. 

WILLIAM V. DWORSKI 
245 McKinley Ave.,.New Haven 15, Conn. 

550 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE CAMP for chil- 
dren or 21 families. 80 miles up Hudson. 
Sale or rent. H. Kourkoutas, Staatsbury 
_* ¢ 





100 ACRE PRIVATE LAKE, ample sur- 
rounding acreage, sand beach, near 3 
scenic rivers. Non-commercial area. Mani- 
stee National Forest. Home and cottages 
of unusual quality. Owner. Box 224, Mani- 
stee, Mich. ef 


WARREN CO., N.J. Desirable place for 
boys’ or girls’ camp. 750 ft. elevation. 
Swimming pond, streams, springs, wood- 
land, acreage, five buildings, 1200 cu. ft. 
freezer. Reasonable. Old Orchard Farm, 
RD 1, Box 280, Oxford, N. J. def 





1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 MU 2-8840 








Adirondack Mountain-Lakeside Camp 
Established, successful private boys’ camp 
accommodating 100. Room for expansion. 
Operating to capacity 1960 season. Prac- 
tically private lake. ACA Camp Member. 
Write Box 749. def 


LONG ESTABLISHED PRIVATE camp for 
girls in Adirondack mountains. Complete 
enrollment for 1960. Director wishes to 
retire. Write Box 702. labcde 


PARTNER, or FULL SALE. Coed camp 
Vermont, modern facilities, successful op- 
eration, Splendid opportunity. Reasonable. 
Write Box 770. e 


Camps for Rent 














CAMP-SITE BERKSHIRES on Lake Gar- 
field, 135 miles from NYC. Over 100 acres, 
modern sixteen room house and buildings, 
over 20,000 feet floor space. Write Box a * 
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Camps Wanted 


WANTED 
Camp site: In New York, New Jersey or 
Connecticut. Must have minimum 5,000 
acres with some improvements. For non- 
profit camp. Write Box 774. 








Camps Wanted to Sell 





CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn.., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 





Used Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE:—Plastic dishes as follows 
Four dozen (48) large dinner plates: 87 
regular dinner plates; 112 dessert plates; 
135 soup bowls, 138 cups. Harry D. Katz 
East Tremont YM-YWHA, 1723 Bosto1 
toad, Bronx 60, N. Y. f 





Miscellaneous 





DIGEST OF PENNSYLVANIA LAWS 
“Digest of Pennsvivania Laws & Regula- 
tions Affecting Organized Camps’ pre- 
pared by University of Pittsburgh Lav 
School for Pennsylvania Camping Federa 
tion, March 1960. A handy tool for own- 
ers, directors, executives, $2.65. Western 
Pennsylvania Section, ACA, Bud Wessolek 
Treasurer, 4412 Butler St., Pittsburgh 1 
Pa. f 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Wholesalers, Inc. 


Admiral Equipment Co. 

American Camping Assn. 
American Playground Device Co. 
American School Supply, Inc. 
Audio Equipment Co., Inc. 
Campbell Soup Co. 

Camp Specialties 

Canadian Camping Association 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Chap Stick Co. 

Elin Manufacturing Co. 

Grey Owl Indian Craft Mfg. Co. 
Hancock Iron Works 

Ivy Corp. 

Kalmbach Publishing 
Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. 

Kenro Corporation 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 
J.C. Larson Co., Inc. 

Leflar Trampolines 

Linck, O.E., Inc. 

Monroe Co., The 

Name-On Co., The 

National Studios 

Nissen Trampoline Co. 
Parke-Hill Corp. 

Pearson Handicrafts, Hazel 
Pinkham Notch Camp 

Pye Corporation of America 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Quality Sales 
Seidel & Son, 
Sexton & Co., John 
Scotsman-Queen Products, Inc. 
Square Dance Associates 


Inc., Ad 


Stephenson Corporation 
Syntex Chemical Co. 
Thompson Royal-Craft, Inc. 
Universal Industries, Inc 
Vacuum Can Co. 
Vermont Accident 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Webb Manufacturing Co. 
Whitmire Research Laboratories 


Woodside Supply Co. 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Insurance Co. 








CAMP SPECIALTIES 


| Stationery 





Trading Post 
and 
Promotion 

Supplies 
. pennant 
Personalized pinenaliie: sox 


/ All sundries 
also 


Pens, pencils 
Flashlights, knives 
Emblems, 


Paper place mats 
cups and 
_ napkins 
| Birthday and 
P.O. Box 155C | reunion cards 


HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 











To a Trip 
In the Mountains 


Travel light using APPALA- 
CHIAN MT. CLUB HUTS 
on Mt. Washington, the Presi- 
dential and Franconia ranges. 


Hut Season mid June to mid September 
Write for folder 
Manager, George Hamilton 
Pinkham Notch Camp 
(Open Year ’round) 


Gorham, N. H. 
Telephone HOmestead 6-3994 




















AIM your CUB. . . press finger-tip 

switch . . . and pin-point your words 

300 yards away! Only 3 Ibs. A child 

3 can handle it— but CUB speaks 

Ibs. with a lion’s voice. NOT a “toy”! 

A sturdy, all-aluminum, transistor- 

preg ized instrument, by the makers of 

$4795 Audio Hailer. For boat owners, 

campers, outdoors men. Tu-tone 

Complete | Ivory and Sunrise finish. At marine 

with bat- [and sport stores or from Avdio 

tery and | Equipment Co., Inc., Dept. C. 
wrist-strap. | Port Washington, N. Y. 











and triples the life 


| tures an 


Dress up your camp with 
AVENARIUS 


‘CARBOLINEUM 


STAIN — Beautiful 
rustic brown 


PRESERVER—Doubles 


gi 


of wood 
TERMITE STOPPER — 
Saves valuable struc- 


Apply anywhere — spray, brush or quick dip 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


Just in for . Camping! 


Get one of these battery-operated “Town ‘n Country” shavers and put an end to your shaving 


worries this summer in camp 


while on trips 


anywhere. Operates on just 


three standard flashlight batteries — gives you quick, close-to-the-chin barbershop shaves. 
“Town ‘n Country” is not a toy, not a gimmick. It is a thoroughly tested featherweight, 
pocket-size shaver, precision made in West Germany. Best of all, the price is a low, low 
$10.95 each. Yet “Town ‘n Country” is equal in quality, style and performance to battery- 
operated shavers being promoted at twice the price. Get yours right away! 


Send check or 
money order to 


Quality Sales 


326 S. Washington 
Dunellen, N. J. 
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AFTER TAPS 


... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


The Core of Camping 


ee E ARE GREATLY concerned about camping, but 

we also want to help prepare youth for living in 
our modern age,” one camp director said to me during my 
visiting of camps last summer. The camp’s facilities gave 
further evidence of the dual purpose as stated by this 
director and concurred with by other directors. In fact, 
if I attempted to give a composite picture of the many 
camps visited, it would include both the rustic and the 
modern, the pioneer and the progressive, the country and 
the city, and the physical and the cultural. 

The aggregate number of years of camp administrative 
experience of the 30 or more resident camp directors 
would total well over 600 years. It was small wonder that 
reminiscing occurred. Recalling the past experiences was 
not so much in the spirit of “the good old days,” as it 
was in recognizing the advances and changes in camping 
during the past two, three, four and even five decades. 

Much of the camper’s time, for example, used to be 
occupied with the physical care and maintenance of the 
camp as a definite part of a camping experience. Now, 
with staff supplementation and modern conveniences 
adding available camper time, more program needs can 
and must be met. 

Camps have increased numerically during the past 20 
years. Capacities have been greatly enlarged and age 
levels have been lowered. Parental attitudes have changed 
from “Is it wise and safe to send my child to camp?” to 
“Which camp is best for my child?” Many experienced 
directors reflected on the days when they spent time with 
each camper, personally participated in the activities (a 
number still make it a point to do so in a limited way) 
and had more or less a singleness of purpose. 

Now, with increases in capacities, facilities, staff and 
changing program concepts, the function of the camp di- 
rector seems to be evolving into a multiplicity of roles as 
administrator, psychologist, educator, child welfare expert, 
recreation director, guidance consultant and coordinator. 

The element of competition has also increased over the 
years with an apparent effect on all of the factors of 
camping—on camp promotion, program and facilities. It 
was particularly interesting to note that many camps had, 
over the years, developed excellent tradition to which 
they were holding steadfastly. But in others, change and 
competition were creating compromise with original in- 
tent and purpose. 

These were normal comparisons. They were not odious. 
They were reflective comparisons and changes noted, for 
the most part, were all to the good. They were compari- 
sons that gave evidence to the validity of the statement, 
“We are greatly concerned about camping, but 1" 
Other directors’ statements, such as “While we have a 
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sports program, it is secondary to our main purpose,” or 
“We want to do much more in nature lore and campcraft 
if and when we can procure adequate, trained leadership” 
lend added weight to the validity of the concern for camp- 
ing and impetus to the query of “what is camping?” in 
light of our modern day concerns. 

Change in itself may be either good or bad, dependent 
a great deal upon the individual concept and upon the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number. Certainly the 
changes made in camping during the past two decades 
give ample proof of not only the need for Standards, but 
also the need for flexibility and revision in the develop- 
ment and implementation of Standards. 

If camping is to maintain its seperate entity as a great 
and dynamic program and not become absorbed into a 
total mass of conglomerate outdoor activities, then con- 
sideration needs to be given to specifically defining it. 
What camping is, is equally as important as what camp- 
ing does. The dual concern for camping and the prepara- 
tion of youth for living in the modern age might be more 
readily correlated if the component parts of camping 
were to be clearly and specifically defined and ahered to. 

If three or four such factors, recognized as distinct 
segments of camping (nature lore, woodcraft, etc.,) could 
be so specifically designated in the Standards require- 
ments, might it not help in the interpretation of what is 
camping? The recognized fact that the term “camps” is 
no longer synonymous with the term “camping” creates 
confusion and misinterpretation, not only in the camping 
field itself, but also in the minds of legislators who may be 
thinking of establishing laws regulating camping and edu- 
cators endeavoring to teach courses in camping. Without 
concrete interpretation of what camping 1s, legislators are 
prone to lump camping in with any and every form of 
activity to which the term camp is applied and educators 
tend to compound camping techniques with recreation, 
physical education and similar kindred courses. 

No two camps are alike and the variables to be found 
in Camping contribute much to its growth. However, there 
still remains a core to camping. 

The basic fundamentals in education are reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic, to which has been added a multitude of 
worthwhile variables and frills, but there still remains 
the core. The core in camping must not be lost in the 
shuffle. The “three R’s” in camping must be identified 
and adhered to if camping is to retain its identity and 
separate entity and if Standards are to be the determining 
factor of when a camp is really “Camping.” 


—Excerpted from Mr. Geal’s comprehensive report of his 
visit to camps during the summer of 1959, 


JUNE 1960 





DRAWING TUBES 
Ideal Craft Material 


FOr 


Rainy Days-Indian, Pageant Costumes - Souvenirs 
Camp Banners - Nature Exhibits - Gifts - Decorations 


Glitter Magic Decorating Tubes may be used to create suitable 
framed pictures, add beauty and. sparkle to Indian costumes, 


prepare camp banners, make identification tags for nature collec- 
tions, banquet decorations, bulletin board announcements plus 
countless other items. 


Campers can quickly learn to follow prepared or their own de- 
signs with Glitter Magic Decorating Tubes. 


Glitter Magic Decorating Tubes contain both glitter and adhe. 
sive. The Glitter Magic is applied directly from the tube on tex. 
tiles, glass, leather, paper and plastic. There’s no mess it dries 
to the touch in minutes. Textiles decorated with Glitter Magic are 
washable. 


Large tubes contain % oz. and are available in sparkling Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green, Blue, Multi, Pink, Light Green, Baby Blue, 
Lavender, Copper and Black (for shading). Each color contains 
thousands of tiny brilliant facets which reflect light. 


Cost—large tube, Ye oz 49¢ each @ $3.10 per dozen—bulk packed in 
nested carton @ Gross Lots—(12 doz.)—$2.96 dozen. 


Glitter Magic Kits 


For Younger Children — 6 years old and up—a series of 
24 Walt Disney Characters are offered. These have printed frame 
and are printed in four colors. Dotted lines on each picture are 
to be traced with Glitter Magic. A plastic panel is placed over 
the picture. Result—a sparkling three-dimensional picture. 


Walt Disney Plastic Character Pictures four-color, printed 
framed pictures to be highlighted with “Glitter Magic’”—includes 
Plastic Panel. 
Set of 24 Walt Disney Characters—75¢ @ Case of 12 sets (288 Complete 
Pictures)—$10.20, 


For Children 8 years old and up—Two series of 20 different 
cloth pictures plus printed cardboard frames 7144” x 914” 
available. 

Junior set complete (20 different pictures) $1.68 @ Advanced set complete 
(20 different pictures) $1.68 

For Girls 9 years old and up—a series of completely finished, 
stamped, attractive hostess aprons are offered. Girls will enjoy 
decorating them for gifts to take home — especially a suitable 
apron for mother. Crease resistant, drip dry, 100% cotton, each 
apron is attractively stamped with design on pocket, and body. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Campers decorate pattern with Glitter Magic colors. All designs 
available in white, pink, maze, light blue aprons. Send for 
Catalog. 


Children: 2 designs — Christmas: Choir Scene; General: Child 
picking flower. 


Mothers: 4 designs — Christmas: Bells and Ribbon; Pine Bas- 
ket. General: Tea apron (Teapot & Cups); Party 
Apron: flower Basket. 


Hostess aprons—assembled—stamped—ready to decorate with ‘‘Glitter Magic.’ 
Washable @ Case of 12 aprons—any design—$12.17 @ f.0.b. Clifton, N. J. 


Terms: 2%-—10, net 30 days to rated accounts @ Cash with order—we 
prepay COD’s—Postage and COD fees added. 


Use the handy coupor below or write on your camp stationery to 
order special trial Glitter Magic Decorating Tubes and Kits. Your 
campers will enjoy this new and sparkling craft idea. 

Pr. ee ew ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe ee oe oe ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 


O. E. Linck Co., Inc., Clifton, New Jersey 


Please send on a 10-day trial basis your new “Glitter Magic’ Art 
Craft. If not completely satisfied, we will return for full credit. 


[] Send all available catalogs. Cost 
Child’s Hostess Apron, Stamped, 

Assembled @ $1.10 
Mothers Hostess Apron, Stamped, 

Assembled @ $1.10 
1 doz. Large “Glitter Magic”’ 

Decorating Tubes 

(1 each of the available 12 colors) @ $3.10 
1 Set (20) Jr. Glitterbroidery Cloth 

Pictures @ $1.68 
1 Set (2) Advanced Glitterbroidery 

Cloth Pictures 
1 Set (24) Walt Disney Character 

Pictures @ T5¢ 


TOTAL 














@ $1.68 








SEND ( ) Check Enclosed; ( ) Bill; ( )€.O.D. 


Camp Name 





Attention 





Street 





Town State 
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Pointed especially for Sexton by Tom Dolan, scientist, author and famous illustrator of wildlife. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 

e CHICAGO 

e LONG ISLAND CITY 

e BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA 
e PITTSBURGH « DETROIT 
e INDIANAPOLIS 

e ATLANTA « DALLAS 

e SAN FRANCISCO 


Quality Foods 


Finest 
Red Sockeye 


Sexton 
Salmon 


Prize catches from cold 
northern waters... 
packed fresh for you 
by Sexton 


Here’s salmon at its most perfect ... 
freshly caught, carefully cleaned and 
hand packed. Distinctively delicious 
whether you serve it hot or cold, or 
in salads and sandwiches. 

@ In addition to salmon, Sexton offers 
a wide variety of other types of fish 
from all parts of the world. All are of 


highest quality and finest flavor. 


Available in a full 
range of sizes fom 
individual - portion 
cans up to the eco- 
nomical 4-lb. can. 


SOCKEYE SALMON 


8ea/t aaded 





Le 


Ly 


tam 





